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is  a  work  of  great  use  in  Biblical  enquiries;  and  the 
^  diligence,  the  accuracy,  the  learning,  the  e.xpencc  of  time 
and  labour  bestowed  in  the  e.xeeulion  of  it,  confer  credit  not 
only  on  the  author,  but  also  on  the  University  with  which  he 
is  connected,  and  even  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  From 
the  wel!“directi?d,  if  unaided,  talents  of  the  editor,  much  hene- 
tit  might  be  expected  in  a  |mbliealion  of  this  kind  :  but  we  know 
that  be  is  assisted  in  his  important  labours,  and  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  at  home,  and  on  the  conti¬ 


nent,  are  recorded,  as  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  work. 

The  cultivation  of  biblical  learning,  it  is  well  known,  and  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  has  not  hitherto  been  [lursucd  in  this  country  with 
a  zeal  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  men  of  letters,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  Universities,  enjoy  for  ensuring  success.  While  all  are  de 
firoiis  to  distinguish  themselves  in  some  branch  of  liinature, 
or  of  science,  they  are,  comparatively,  inditferent  to  those  divine 
oracles,  Jewish  or  Christian,  which  arc  calculated  to  make  them 
wise  unto  salvation.  Of  this  general  and  lamentable  inditi’er- 
ence  ihe  causes  are  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  our  religiou* 
tenets,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  prevailing  inodei 
ol  education.  Confiding  in  the  rectitude  of  our  opinions,  we  are 
apt  to  think  it  dangerous  in  others  to  believe  more  or  less  than 
ourselves;  and  separating,  perhaps,  too  much  the  exercise  of 
reason  from  the  use  of  revelation,  and  taking  for  granted  not 
only  the  integrity  of  the  original  text,  but  also  the  correctness 
ol  the  common  translation  ;  we  are  not  anxious  to  make  its  re¬ 
cords  the  subject  of  free  enquiry,  or  lobring  them  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  sound  criticism.  Bv  the  generality  of  mankind,  wlio  value 
every  pursuit  by  its  subserviency  to  their  pleasure  or  interest,  theo¬ 
logical  speculations  are  deeme(l  matters  of  barren  curiosity  and  rc- 


inote  etVeet.  in  our  public  seminaries,  tiie  study  of  the  scriptures 
1  UHis  no  part  of  instruction.  Classical  learning  is  all  in  all;  and 
v^'ir  youths  are  led  to  conclude,  if  they  be  not  directly  told,  liiat 
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in  the  land  of  .Indea  dry  roots  only  are  to  he  found  ;  while  they 
should  seek  the  tlowers  of  rhetorie,  and  the  delicious  fruits  of 
taste,  in  the  cultivated  soil  of  (i recce  and  Koine.  "I  hus,  while 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  neg¬ 
lected  ;  Homer  and  V  irgil,  Xenophon  and  Livy,  with  other 
writers  ol  lii'tion  and  narrators  of  fable,  are  diligently  studied ; 
not  only  as  modtds  of  taste  and  composition,  but  also  as  the  csta-’ 
blislied  means  of  introducing  the  votaries  of  fame  and  fortune 
to  dignities  in  the  state,  and  preferments  in  the  church;  to  the 
ass(‘mhlies  of  the  gay,  and  the  societies  of  the  learned.  In 
the  midst  of  this  general  neglect,  however,  many  in  the  last 
century  arose,  who  pursued  biblical  knowledge  with  great  credit 
to  themselves  and  usefulness  to  the  community.  'I  he  example 
of  Kennicot  has  been  followerl  by  Lowth,  Dodson,  Ncwcomhc, 
Wakeheld,  and  wc  may  add  the  name  of  Sir  V\  .  Jones.  By  the 
labours  of  these  .sclndars,  much  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  sacred 
criticism.  The  original  text,  in  many  places,  has  been  rectilied  ; 
and  the  errors  of  transcribers  detected,  by  collating  ditferent 
manuscripts,  and  comparing  the  ancient  versions.  Many  ob¬ 
scure  passages  have  been  elucidated,  by  exploring  the  customs 
jiecnliar  to  the  L'astern  conntrit's,  and  bringing  them  w itbin  the 
knowleilge  of  the  Knglish  reader.  Manifold  mistakes,  into 
which  our  first  translators,  from  their  pre  judices,  or  their  limited 
information,  have  fallen,  arc  corrected  in  new  versions,  founded 
upon  a  more  adeipiate  actjuaintance  with  the  original  languages; 
upon  a  nicer  attention  to  tlie  import  of  particular  terms;  a  scrutiny 
into  the  gemual  design  of  the  context;  and  linallv  upon  a  fnlk'r  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  institutions  and  maniuMs  of  the  l^asiern  nation^. 
*rbc  work  before  us  has  the  same  happy  tendency  ;  ami  wc  od’er 
the  editor  the  tribute  of  nnfeigiu'd  gratitude  and  esteem  for  thi* 
ipecimen  of  indefatigable  industry  and  accuracy. 

On  the  present  occasion,  wt‘  shall  contine  ourselves  to  the 
author’s  plan,  leaving  the  merit  of  the  execution  to  a  future 
article.  The.  preface,  written  in  a  Latin  style,  perspicuous,  l)ut 
not  surtieieutly  easy,  (‘orrect  hut  not  ambitiously  (‘legant,  conu  s 
first  und(*r  our  animadversion.  And  here,  whatevc'r  maybe  said 
of  the  style,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  observe,  that  in 
substaiu'c  It  is  not  by  any  means  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 
It  is  tiefeelive  in  point  of  inftirmation,  and  ineomiiu‘n>inatc  with 
the  importanee  and  extent  of  the  volume.  No  aeeoimt  is  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  edited  version,^*  ego,  islius  ari'iimenti  inulti- 
plias  fibiin  baud  relexaui,”are  bis  own  words  :  no  dissertation  is 
deljveretl  on  its  authority,  its  use  in  biblical  eiujuirirs,  no  re¬ 
marks  on  its  i  baraeteristie  ipiahties,  calculated  to  ascertain  its 
exet'lleneies  and  defects,  or  its  subservieney  to  disclose*  the  true 
slate  <»f  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  age,  in  w  lilcli  ii  was  at  tiist 
formed.  TliC  labours  of  former  editors  are  but  iraiificnily  meii- 
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tioned ;  and  tlie  reader,  not  knowing  what  was  left  undone  iu 
toriiuM*  editions,  is  not  able  to  a^eertuin,  and  to  appieeiale  wlnit 
is  done  in  tlie  present,  in  a  word,  we  ar('  c*oinpelleil,  thrt)nghout 
tlie  volume,  to  regret  the  ahseiiet*  of  the  profound,  instruetive 
critie;  and  to  aeeom[)any  the  laborious,  l)ul  uscdtil,  Collator  of 
copies.  'I'he  prefaet*,  however,  is  satisfa<*torv,  as  lai  as  ii^  ohjeet 
extends,  and  we  siiali  presently  submit  to  our  readers  a  table  of 
its  contents. 

'Fhe  (ireek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  tiow  edited  by 
])r.  il.  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Srptuagint ;  and 
is  sup[)osed  to  have  been  executed  at  the  reipiest,  and  ior  the  use 
oflholeiny  Philadel|>hns,  King  of  llgypl,  about  tliree  hundred 
years  belbre  the  Christian  a*ra,  by  seventy  .lews,  who  were  sent 
by  Klea/ar  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria  for  that  ex[)ress  pur- 
[»ose.*  Tiiis  celebrated  version,  from  the  character  of  the 
[>ersons  concerned  in  the  execution  of  it,  as  well  as  the  fide¬ 
lity  with  whieli  it  was,  doubtless,  elVeeteil,  was,  for  a  long  time, 
hebl  in  high  estimatiiin  by  the  Jews  themselves.  To  those,  w  ho 
were  born  and  breil  in  (ientile  countries,  and  therefore  unac- 
(jiiainled  with  the  language  of  Palestine,  it  must  have  |»roved 
peculiarly  acceptable  and  useful.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
evince  the  high  value  which  was  generally  lixed  upon  it,  and 
the  fre(|uency  of  its  use,  at  least  by  the  llellenistic  Jews,  than 
that  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  (juoted  it  in  [ireferenee  to  the 
original  Hebrew  text  then  extant.  Hut  this  cireumstanee,  as  it 
opposed  their  prejudices,  excited  the  aversion  of  the  Jews;  and 
this  translation  which  they  before  r(!vered  as  authentic,  they  now 
atleeled  to  reject,  as  of  no  authoritv,  and  contrary  to  the  llehrcwv 
text,  bh  rors  and  alterations,  whetln  r  iVoin  design  or  negligence, 


*  The  most  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  this  version  is  given  in  a 
book,  wTitten  in  the  Greek  language,  and  which  is  still  extant  under  the 
ruimc  of  ArlslcitSy  anottk  er  in  the  guards  of  Ptolemy  Piiiladclphus,  king 
of  Egypt,  at  the  time  the  version  was  executed,  and  is  delivered  by  way 
of  letter  to  his  brother  Philocrates.  I'he  story,  how'cvcr,  as  related  by  tliis 
author,  must  in  some  measure  be  fabulous,  and  tlie  book  itself,  |XTl)aps, 
spurious;  though  the  general  fact  is  unquestionably  true.  The  fact  is  assert- 
H  hy  Aristobulus,  a  Jewish  commentator  on  the  I  , aw  of  Moses,  before  the 
C'hristian  aera,  whose  w'ords  are  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  his  PriPpnratio 
Ki'nugehca,  Lib.  viii.  g.  and  by  ('lemens  Alcxandriniis  in  his  Stromata, 
p.  5p5.  His  words,  as  quoted  by  these  authors,  arc  to  this  effect,  “  'I'lia 
w  hole  and  complete  translation  of  w  hatever  relates  to  our  l..aw,  was  made, 
at  tlie  earnest  request  of  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Pliiladelphus,  one  of  your 
royal  progenitors,  under  the  care  and  suj)crinicndency  of  Deinetriu* 
Plulareus,  to  whom  the  ordering  and  conducting  the  same  was  eJiicffy 
coniiiiitied.”  The  same  thing  is  attested  by  Phil*),  in  his  life  ot  Moses, 
i*ad  by  Josephus  lu  his  Antiquities,  and  again  in  his  book  agaimt  Apiou. 
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must,  no  doubt,  have  by  this  time  been  introduced  into  the 
(ireck  text;  and  it  was  natural  in  the  Jewish  doctors  to  avail 
^tlieniselvcs  of  these  corruptions,  in  order  to  undermine  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  version,  by  wliicii  their  adversaries,  the  advocates  of 
the  new  faith,  were  enabled  to  defend  and  pmpai^ate  their  tenets. 

In  the  disputes,  wliich  for  two  centuries  were  carried  on  between 
thq  disciples  of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ,  an  unfortunate  con¬ 
cession  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  latter,  which  gave  the 
former  an  undue  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  tended  to 
overthrow  the  authority  ot  the  version,  which  they  supported 
and  userl.  The  Hebrew  copy,  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  trans¬ 
lators,  must,  from  its  age,  have  been  more  free  from  errors  and 
interpolations,  and  consequently,  of  higher  authority  than  any 
other  produced  in  a  period  four  or  live  centuries  later.  ^  et  the 
exclusive  integrity  ot  such  a  copy,  as  maintained  by  the  teachers 
of  the  synagogue,  was  admitted  by  the  Christian  fathers;  and 
they  appear  to  have  allowed  every  version  to  be  erroneous,  which 
did  not  accord  with  this  standand. 

in  the  midst  of  these  disputes  arose  Origen,  who  under  this 
impression  coinmenct‘d  his  work  oi' immortal /h me.  The  Hexap/a. 
Tlv*  nature  of  it  was  as  follows:  It  consisted  of  six  parallel  co¬ 
lumns,  in  a  very  large  i>nge.  In  the  first  column  was  inserted 
the  text  in  Hebrew,  from  such  a  copy  as  tlie  Jews,  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  consulting,  respecting  the  letter  of  the  scripture, 
recommended  as  the  most  accurate  and  best  corrected  ;  the 
st'cond  c(»ntaincd  the  Hebrew  text  in  (j reek  characters ;  the  third 
and  fourth  the  versions  of  Aipiila  and  Symmachns;  tlx*  fifth  and 
hixtb  were  occupied  by  the  respective  versions  of  the  Sepluagint 
and  'riteo<lotion. 

With  the  Hebrew  te  xt,  whicli  the  Jews  then  held  to  he  ge¬ 
nuine  and  authentic,  Origen  ('oinpared  the  several  versions  ;  anti, 
in  ruder  to  make  the  principal  one,  tiamely,  that  of  the  Seventy, 
ttdly  witli  it,  he  adopted  tlie  following  strange  atul  nnjustiliablc 
inethoti.  He  prefixed  to  such  (I reek  terms  as  had  none  eorrt*s- 
ponding  to  them  in  Hebrew,  an  ohehts  t»r  t/rtggrr,  signiftiiig  (hat 
they  were  to  Ih‘  rejected;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  inserted 
inch  words  or  elanses  as  were  (U'Jiciettty  taken  from  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  Symmachns,  and  'riitodolion,  (hut  chiefly  from  the 
latter,)  and  plai'ed  an  aslerhky  or  star  witli  several  points,  at  the 
end  of  every  such  aildition.  Much  depended,  says  Hoelor  Ken- 
nieot,  on  llu'  nature  of  llie  Hebrew  copy;  because  it  was  now 
made  the  judge  of  all  ditfcrenccs  between  the  versions.  Ctrlainlv 
iftbU  copy,  ibus  placed  in  the  seat  of  judgement,  was  itself 
much  coi  rnpled,  and  had  received  many  alterations  from  cfiance 
or  design;  the  Hreek  version  of  the  Seventy,  which  was  made 
from  Hebrew  MSS.  some  part  of  it  above  five  hundred,  and 
the  rest  upwards  of  400  years,  must  have  appeared  before  an 
*  improper 
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improper  tribunal.  At  least  it  must  have  received  a  most  un¬ 
righteous  sentence;  if  it  had  been  condemned,  as  corrupted, 
merely  from  not  agreeing  with  the  novel  Hebrew  copy,  there 
confronted  with  it.  ^ 

Origen  indeed  must  have  been  sensible,  that  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  he  had  adopted  as  the  standard,  was  itself  in  some  in¬ 
stances  corrupted;  and  contained  readings  different  from  the 
older  copies  of  the  synagogue.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have 
avoided  the  conclusion,  that  the  old  Greek  version,  in  places 
whore  it  might  be  rigJu,  was  made  to  conform  to  a  copy,  which 
itself  may  have  been  erroneous.  Nor  can  we  account  for  his 
conduct  in  this  respect,  but  upon  the  supposition  that  from  the 
want  of  an  adequate  aeqiiainUuice  with  the  Hebrew  tongue,  he 
u  as  unable  from  the  nse  of  the  Greek  to  draw  the  proper  infer¬ 
ences,  res|)€cting  the  state  of  the  original  text,  employed  by  the 
Seventv  translators.  Ihit  whatever  was  the  cause,  he  sitcriheed 
his  own  judgement,  and  the  high  authority  of  the  CJrt'ck  version, 
to  a  decision,  not  the  most  respectable,  that  of  the  Rabbis. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  conse(|uence  pernicious  to  the  Septuagint, 
rrsidting  from  the  conduct  of  Origen.  The  common  edition, 
which  was  that  in  use  before  him,  fell  into  discredit,  was  neg¬ 
lected,  and  soon  sunk  in  oblivion.  The  corrected,  or  rather  the 
altered  edition,  usiir|)€d  its  place ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
Josinn  itt  process  of  time  the  astcrisksy  it  became  in  some  degree 
a  jumble  of  different  versions.  Tlie  interpolations,  still  continu¬ 
ing,  cannot  now  with  certainty  be  disliiiguished  from  the  ge¬ 
nuine  readings  ;  and,  usurping  an  anlhority  to  which  they  have 
no  pretension,  they  serve  to  bring  the  primary  version  itself  into 
neglect  and  disgrace.  This  evil  was  felt  so  early  as  the  days  of 
Jerome:  and  hence  that  zealous  father  with  justice  observes, 
Orlfrififs,  quod  majarh  audaciec  nty  in  cditUnie  I,  XX.  Theodo- 
fionis  editionnnmncHit,  Hermann  ilia  antiqanque  translatiu  cor^ 
ruptn  tst  atqne  violata — asteriscis  sahtractis  distinctio  confnn^ 
e7'//r.  If,  igdeed,  a  copy  of  the  edition,  (called  the  common 
e<liiion)  w  hich  prevailed  before  the  age  of  Origen,  had  Ixvn  pre- 
st  rveH.  the  miichicf  might  have  Ix'cn  easily  remedied.  Rut  no 
Mich  thing  IS  in  being,*  and  every  book  or  maimscript,  contain- 
ing  thib  ancient  version,  is  taken,  and  that  not  immediately,  from 
the  Ih  xaplai  edition  ofOiigen. 

’l  lu  re  were,  however,  iH'lbrc  the  year  SOO,  no  less  titan  three 
new  editions  of  the  old  Circek  version,  all  agreeing  in  this,  that 
they  were  taken  from  the  Hexapla,  yet  each  differing  so  inneli 
Irom  the  other  two,  as  to  claim  the  name  of  a  different  author; 
and  to  have  a  large  part  of  the  world  for  its  peculiar  province, 
iaician,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  formed  the  copy  which  pre- 
'■'•ilcd  in  that  city,  and  in  Constaiiliiiople  ;  Hcsychius  compiled 
that  adopted  in  Alexandria  and  f-gypt;  and  that  which  was  fc*- 
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rrivrd  in  the  iutci  mediate  eomUiy  of  l*alcj»tiiie,  was  drawn  up 
hv  Etisfhiiis.  (>f  these  three  cilitions,  tliat  of  Lueian,  as  being 
freest  irom  the  interpolations  of  Origen  ;  and  as  approaeliing  tlie 
nearest  to  tht‘  veiicrahle  eo[>y  of  the  Septuagint,  is  deemed  the 
most  perh’el :  and  it  is  now  agree<l  among  the  learned,  that  a 
MS.  of  this  vei^ion  rises  in  value  and  cyeellence,  in  proportion 
as  it  eonformsto  the  edition  of  Lucian.  The  Hcxaplar  edition  of 
Origen,  with  ilu^sc  of  Lucian,  Hesychius,  ami  I'usehius,  are  the 
ordv  s(iurees,  however  remote,  of  all  the  MS.  copies,  or  editions, 
which  contain  the  old  (jrerk  verMon.  An  aecoiinl  of  them 
therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary,  iii  order  to  understand  the 
merits  of  any  [»uhlieation  on  this  snbjoet ;  and  we  give  it  here 
for  the  sati'f.telion  of  our  readers.  Our  editor,  however,  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  lea:  nod  language,  and  for  the  use  of  K  arned  divines, 
hup[)oses  his  readers  to  he  in  some  measure  ae(|uaintetl  with 
these  [>artieuiars ;  and  therefore  has. not  been  at  the  trouble  of 
writing  a  diieet  and  satisfactory  detail  ot  tliem.  Moiiltaucon,  in 
his  excellent  edition  of  the  llexapla,  has  given  a  lucid  narration 
of  the  origiii  of  the  Septnagint,  and  of  its  early  editions,  espe- 
ciallv  that  which  w its  altered  l)y()rigen:  and  we  wish  his  ex¬ 
ample  had  been  followed  by  Dr.  Holmes.  It  is,  h(»wcver,  hut 
justice  ti>  the  Dr.  to  remark,  that,thougli  he  has  declined  an  his- 
fori('iil  view  of  the  stdfjeet,  he  has  delivered  niuny  judicious  ob¬ 
servations  lespeeling  it. 

( 7b  he  continued.) 
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hnuUd  an  Auount  of  their  i'rcscnt  as  well  as  their  Ancient  State  }  to¬ 
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siimilion  in  whieli  wc  are  plac(*d  hy  divine  Provi- 
^  denee,  pri  sents  ohjeets,  of  which  we  could  not,  ifother- 
w  i.st*  situated,  have  aeiptiied  the  knowledge  :  and  would  every  man 
avail  liimseU  ol  local  and  lempurary  advantages,  for  the  at- 
tammini  ot  usctid  iiilormaiion,  it  might  greatly  augment  the 
g*'m'ia!  store  ot  human  science.  'I  he  resident  clergy  have 
usually  tlu*  best  means  of  obtaining  topographical  ititelligenee ; 
and  when  lln^  employ  their  talents,  and  their  leisiiri‘  from  uth- 
eiid  engagements,  iii  communicating  the  materials  whieh  they 
havt*  siich  tavourahle  opportunities  of  collecting,  we  consider 
them  as  reudering  a  valn;d)lc  service  t(»  the  eoininonwealth  of 
leil<Ms.  It  is  obvious  likewise,  that  by  a  statement  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  or  di>advimliig<'s,  l>y  which  their  respective  parishes,  or  vi- 
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rinilics,  are  (listin<j;uishc(l ;  they  may  suiji^cst  iiS('ful  hints  for 
general  iinj)roveiiiciit,  and  excite  that  attention  which  is  recjnisite 
to  promote  it  in  particular  instances. 

j)r.  l>.’s  volmne  may  he  considered  !)oth  as  a  patriotic,  ami  an 
in>iriictive  |)erforniaiice.  While  he  lurnishes  general  infonnu* 
tion.  he  avowedly  aims  at  the  particular  melioration  of  the 
i>liind.s  among  which  he  resides.  'I’hc  former,  of  course,  serves 
as  the  basis,  on  which  he  wishes  to  raise  the  laTCcr.  VVe  shall 
tiiendur(‘,  first,  attend  to  his  descriptive  accounts,  and,  then  to 
his  inferences  and  advice. 

W’e  cannot  give  a  hett<‘r  summary  of  the  contents  of  his  work, 
than  that  w  Inch  the  author  has  included  in  his  introduction. 


^  Hook  I.  will  contain,  besides  a  general  \*.cw  of  all  the  islands  that 
cnmpo>c  the  cluster,  a  short  geopraphical  description  of  each  ;  compre- 
Iicnding  its  respective  productions,  its  tigure,  extent,  and  relative  situa¬ 
tion;  its  harbours,  and  such  other  objects  as  setan  best  calcufated  to  gra¬ 
tify  a  laudable  curiosity,  or  to  serve  the  more  important  purjx)ses  of 
conveying  useful  information. 

‘  Hook  11.  w'ill  comprise  an  account  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  ;  what¬ 
ever  is  most  remarkable  in  their  manners,  customs,  and  institutions ;  the 
transactions  and  character  of  those  people  that  conejuered  and  mingled 
with,  or  succeeded  them ;  a  description  of  some  remaining  monuments 
of  both  these  races  of  people  ;  of  the  ♦•'hanges  of  the  islands  in  subsequent 
ages,  under  did'erent  rulers;  and  of  the  influence  these  seem  evidently  to 
have  had  in  retarding  their  improvement. 

‘  Book  III.  will  exhibit  the  present  state  of  these  islands,  w'ith  respect 
to  their  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  prixliictions  ;  their  |x)pulation, 
lauguago,  manners,  customs ;  and  the  ditlerent  sjiecies  of  industry  that 
prevail  at  this  time.  Agriculture,  in  particular,  on  account  of  its  import¬ 
ance,  W'ill  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  this  book ;  to  which  will 
naturally  succeed,  the  e’onsideration  of  manufactures,  fisheries,  and  corn- 
men  e  :  the  causes  of  their  low  state  at  present  will  bt*  considered,  and 
the  means  that  might  be  employed  for  improving  them  to  such  a  degree 
as  ('onkl  not  fail  to  amclior.ite  the  condition  ot  the  people,  and  at  the 
•dine  time  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  tlic  state.’  pp.  3,  4. 

'I  his  arraugeiiu  ut  is  well  adapted  to  ilie  subjects  under  discussi¬ 
on  ;  and  ilemon^liates  its  propriety,  by  pieeluding,  in  mostcasc?, 
o(  (•a^ions  of  tautology,  throughout  the  hook.  A  regular  abstract 
of  the  various  matter  thus  distrihuted,  would  exceed  our  limits; 
and  would  likewise  inclmh*  inueh  that  our  readers  may  find  cUc- 
\slicre.  W’c  shall,  therefore,  restrict  oiir  notice  to  those  ariieles 
w  hich  appear  to  he  eilhei  new,  or  of  principal  inipoilanee,  or 
which  wc  appreliend  may  recpiire  aniniad version. 

I  in*  ( )i  kuevs  are  ()f)  in  number,  hut  <28  only  are  inhuhited  ; 
ami  several  of  tln  se  are  so  small  as  merely  to  support  one  family. 
Among  tin  in,  /ami  Skerry ^  or  l\oek,  is  now  reckoned  ;  on 
aeeonni  ofihe  light-house  lately  erec'ted  ou  it,  fur  the  security 
ol’  ve>'»eU  in  passing  between  the  islands,  aud  the  nurili  coast 
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of  Britain.  This  was  5:1  call v  wanted  :  and  we  are  ;»lad  to  loam 
that  a  similar  pre>eivative  will  soon  he  supplied  to  the  opposite 
exiieiniiy  cd' the  j^roup.  'Hie  irst  are  small  Holmes,  occasionally 
ns#  d  for  [>astiiru;^e.  J  he  principal  island,  or  Mainland^  is  lo>s 
than  .‘30  mile»i  in  length  ;  and  very  irregular  in  hreadth, — from 
two  milrs  to  fifteen.  'I'lic  iu‘xt  in  size,  llotf,  (which  Dr.  B.  im- 
j»ro|Knly  reckons  as  two  islands,)  has  not  more  than  one-third  of 
that  extent,  it  contains  the  highe  st  ground  of  any  in  the  clus¬ 
ter;  hut  is  reckoned  hy  our  author  to  rise  not  more  than  1‘2(X> 
feel  above  the  sea.-  'J  he  eastern  islands  arc  low  ;  and  those  to 
the  north  arc  composed  of  loose  sand.  Sand-stone,  also,  forms 
the  principal  stratum  of  the  rock,  which  serves  as  a  basis  to  the 
whole.*  'riie  soil,  though  shallow,  is  mostly  fertile ;  hut  like 
other  northern  British  islands,  has  from  lime  immemorial  been 
tlc.siitute  of  wood.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  large 
irecji  are  found  beneath  the  surface.  Peat  moss,  in  abundance, 
hiipplies  the  inhabitants  with  fuel.  A))pearanccs  indicate  that 
till  sc  islamU  have  been  severetl  from  Britain,  and  from  ciich 
other,  by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth. 

rin‘  earliest  mention  of  the  Orkneys  a[>pcars  to  have  been 
made  hv  Boinan  writers,  in  the  first  ccntiirv  of  the  Christian  a*ra ; 
although  Diodorus  Siculus  had,  in  the  preceding  century, spoken 
of  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Britain,  by  the  title  of  Ureas, 
lienee,  probably,  tia*  Bomans  named  ihesr'  islands  Okcades,  a 
di  iioiniiiaiion  e(p;ally  unknown  on  the  spot,  for  many  ages  after¬ 
wards:  as  the  tenn^  (I'erman  and  Dutch  still  are  to  the  nations 
which  wt‘  call  by  thost*  names.  It  is  remaikable,  that  from  the 
first  notice  ot'  these*  islands,  their  number  has  been  accounted 
nearlv  the  >ame  with  that  which  we  have  assigneil  to  the  la/m- 
hited  phu’cs.  Solinns,  indeed,  is  handed  down  to  us,  with  a 
very  dillcrci  t  aecoinit  :  hut  tt>  his  numcin  trrs^  we  should  take 
the  liht'ilv  of  adding,  with  Oiosius  and  Isiihirus,  et  triginta. 
Me  rcprcst'nls  them  as  uuinhahiu*d  ;  w  hereas  I'acitus  says  of 
A’ji  icola,  (  h  endas  ini'(  nit  ydoinuitynv.  The  coiKpiest,  if  made,  must 
douhtlcNS  have  been  lu'arlv  a^  transient  as  this  acemmt  of  it;  but 
It  imj>lics,  that  thert'  w'ere  some  inhahiiants  at  that  time,  who 
possibly,  (tht>ugh  not  probably,)  might  have  deserted  them  when 
Solinns  wrote.  The  learned  Icelander  Torfams,  who  composed 
from  tin*  traditions  of  his  country,  a  history  of  the  Orkneys,  states 
them  tt>  have  been  inhabited  OhO  years  Ix'fore  the  Christian  a*ra. 
N^c*  tnink,  no  wi'hslanding,  that  the  particular  infonnaiivm  of 
ih»*  Hibudv^,  winch  .Soliniis  has  given  in  immediate  eoniiexioii 
with  his  account  oi'  the  Orkneys,  entitles  the  latter  to  greater 
crcilii,  fha  I  Dr.  B.  i^^  willing  to  allow.  In  this  instance,  lie 
i>ppoM's  aUo  the  iudgcinent  of  Mr.  Pinkerton;  wJiii  h,  in  gin  -• 
r.il,  he  seems  impheitlv  to  adopt.  ( )f  that  goiitloman’s  //is- 
hibours,  our  opinion  1;  similar  to  liial  which  we  torinerlr 
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expre^^^ed  of  liis  Geography,  To  applause  for  indefatigable 
reseuich,  be  has  an  indisputable  claim  ;  but  be  often  mistakes 
bare  probability,  and  sometimes  wild  conjecture  for  bistoric  truth. 
Among  ibe  few  parts  of  Dr.  15 .*s  volume  wbicb  migbl  be  spared, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  class  bis  speculation  on  tbe  supposed  pro* 
gress  of  tlic  Orkneian  i^icts,  and  most  of  bis  general  disserta* 
tion  on  that  people. 

The  earliest  positive  information  that  be  adduces  of  tbe  in- 
babitants  of  Orkney,  relates  to  tbeir  reception  of  ebristianity, 
in  the  sixth  century,  from  Cormac,  one  of  the  renowned  disci* 
pies  of  St.  Oolum.  'ibis  seems  to  us  very  likelv  to  have  occurred : 
as  it  a[)pears  that  those  zealous  missionaries  extended  their 
visits  even  to  Iceland.  The  pagan  Norwegians,  under  flarold 
Harfager,  three  centuries  afterwards,  exterminated  tbe  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  tbe  Orkneys,  and  effaced  every  vestige  of  their  religion. 
We  quote  a  brief  account  of  this  event,  from  the  old  translation 
of  a  MS.  bearing  date  14U3,  wbicb  Dr.  15.  has  inserted,  with 
the  Latin  original,  in  bis  Ap[)cndi.\'. 

*  Swa  we  find,  was  the  first,  that  in  the  time  of  Harold  Comale,  first 
king  of  Norwege,  quhilk  jasit  (enjoyed)  the  haill  kingdome,  this  land,  or 
runtre  insulare  of  Orcadie,  was  inhabitat  and  manurlt  l)e  ttva  nations^ 
callit  Pt’ti  and  Pape,  quhilk  twa  nations,  indcid,  was  all  wterlie  and 
clanlie  destroy  it  be  the  Norwegenss,  of  the  clan  or  tribe  of  the  maist 
ktowt  Prince  Rognald  ;  quhilks  Norwegenss  swa  passit  on  (assaulted) 
the  said  nations  of  Peti  and  Papi*,  that  the  {X)steritie  of  thame  after  re¬ 
mained  nocht ;  but  true  it  is  tlut  the  land  was  not  callit  Orchadic,  but 
iUc  iMtid  of  the  Pets,*  p.  409. 

These  Peti  were,  doubtless,  the  Piets:  the  Pape  are  supposed 
by  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Dr.  15.  to  have  been  the  Paper,  or 
<  hristi;in  clcrirv  from  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  invasion  and 
rxtirpation  thus  pcrjK'trated,  are  ascriU'd  to  Harold's  resentment 
of  the  piracies  committed  by  many  of  bis  subjects,  who  had  Hcd 
from  bis  tyranny  to  these  inlands.  W  e  apprehend  that  the 
l  ickifigr,  and  petty  Norwegian  chiefs,  whom  Harold  bad  re¬ 
duced  to  subjection,  are  nu'ant  by 'I’orfieus  ;  but  tbe  document 
which  wc  have  cited,  makes  no  mention  of  these  refugees, 
among  tbe  inhabitants.  The  event  is  dated,  A.  D.  87f),  at  the 
important  crisis  when  the  Danes  were  wresting  Lngland,  for  a 
short  time,  from  tbe  band  of  our  great  Alfred. 

To  the  obscure  age  of  tbe  Orkneian  history  snrccedrd  one 
which  m.ny  l>e  termed  tbe  heroic,  Harold  sidniucd  not  only  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Sbcllaiid,  but  likewise  the  H(*bri(les,  and  even  the 
Isle  of  Man;  leaving  in  all  these  places,  some  of  bis  followers; 
who  w<*re  at  times  united  under  the  governors  of  Orkney,  but 
more  frequently  ruled  by  iiidep(Mulcnt  chiefs.  Orkney  and 
i^iictland  usually  formed  one  priiicipaJity,  nominally  dependent 
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of  Britain.  This  was  crroallv  wanted  :  and  wr.  are  "lad  to  loam 
fliat  a  similar  preservative  will  soon  he  supplied  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  group.  1  he  rest  are  small  Holmes,  occasionally 
used  for  pasturage.  J  he  priiici[>al  island,  or  Mainlaudf  is  less 
than  30  miles  in  length  ;  and  very  irregular  in  breadth, — iroiii 
two  miles  to  tilleen.  'I'he  next  in  size,  Hoy,  (which  Dr.  B.  im¬ 
properly  reckons  as  two  islands,)  has  not  more  than  one-third  of 
that  extent.  Jt  contains  the  liighcst  ground  of  any  in  the  clus¬ 
ter;  hut  is  reckoned  hy  our  author  to  rise  not  more  than 
feet  above  the  sea.«  'i  he  Citstern  islands  arc  low  ;  and  those  to 
the  north  arc  composed  of  loose  sand.  Sand-stone,  also,  forms 
the  principal  stratum  of  the  rock,  which  serves  as  a  basis  to  the 
whole.*  I’he  soil,  though  shallow,  is  mostly  fertile ;  hut  like 
other  nortliern  British  islands,  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
destitute  of  wood.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  large 
trees  are  found  beneath  the  surface.  Peat  moss,  in  abundance, 
supplies  the  inhabitants  with  fuel.  Aj)pearanccs  indicate  that 
these  islands  have  been  severed  from  Britain,  and  from  each 
other,  hy  some  convulsion  of  the  earth. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Orkneys  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  l^oman  w  riters,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  a?ra ; 
although  Diodorus  Siculus  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  spoken 
of  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Britain,  by  the  title  of  Ureas. 
il(*nce,  probably,  tiu*  Homans  named  these  islands  Okcades,  a 
denomination  equally  unknown  on  the  spot,  for  many  ages  after¬ 
wards:  as  the  terms  (lerman  and  I)utch  still  are  to  the  nations 
which  we  call  by  those  names.  It  is  remarkahlc,  that  from  the 
first  notice  of  these  islands,  ilu‘ir  nuniher  has  been  accounted 
nearly  the  same  with  that  which  we  have  assitined  to  the  inha* 
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oifed  placi's.  Solinns,  indeed,  is  handed  down  to  us,  with  a 
very  diirerci  t  aceoimt  :  hut  to  his  //wme/o  /;rs,  wc  should  take 
tin' lihertv  of  adding,  with  Orosius  and  Isidorus,  rt  triginta. 
He  represi'iits  tlu'in  as  uuinhahiied  ;  w  hereas  Tacitus  says  of 
Agi  icola.  ();  ifivt  nif  ,domuityHV.  The  coinpiest,  if  made,  must 
<louhtless  have'  het'n  in'arly  as  transient  as  this  account  of  it :  hut 
It  implii's,  that  thert'  w'cre  some  inhabitants  at  that  time,  who 
possildy,  (though  not  probably,)  might  have  deserted  them  when 
Solinns  wrote.  'Fhe  learned  Icelander  Torfams,  who  composed 
from  the  traditions  of  liis  countrv,  a  history  of  the  Orkneys,  states 
them  to  have  been  inhabited  years  Indore  the  Christian  a'ra. 
We  tnink,  lu). withstanding,  that  the  particular  information  of 
thr  llthndcy.  wiiich  Solinns  has  given  in  immediate  connexion 
with  his  at'eoimt  of  thr  Orkneys,  entities  the  latt<‘r  to  greater 
i'ledit,  fha.i  Dr.  B.  i^  willing  to  allow’.  In  this  in‘itance,  he 
opposes  a  I  "O  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Pinkerton;  wJiit  h,  in  gtn 
ral,  he  se»'ms  implu'itly  to  ado|)l.  Of  that  gentleman’s  //i.s- 
toriciil  habuurs,  our  opinion  i*  similar  to  that  which  we  formerif 
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expressed  of  his  Geography.  To  applause  for  indefatigable 
research,  he  has  an  indisputable  claim  ;  but  he  often  inistukes 
bare  probability,  and  sometimes  wild  conjecture  for  historic  truth. 
Among  the  few  parts  of  Dr.  B.’s  volume  which  might  be  spared, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  class  his  speculation  on  the  supposed  pro¬ 
gress  of  tile  Orkneian  Piets,  and  most  of  his  general  disserta¬ 
tion  on  that  people. 

The  earliest  positive  information  that  he  adduces  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Orkney,  relates  to  their  reception  of  Christianity, 
in  the  sixth  century,  from  Cormac,  one  of  the  renowned  disci¬ 
ples  of  8t.  Oolum.  'I  bis  seems  to  us  very  likelv  to  have  occurred : 
as  it  appears  that  those  zealous  missionaries  extended  their 
visits  even  to  Iceland.  The  pagan  Norwegians,  under  flarold 
Harfagcr,  three  centuries  afterwards,  exterminated  the  inhabit- 
anis  of  the  Orkneys,  and  effaced  every  vestige  of  their  religion. 
A\"c  quote  a  brief  account  of  this  event,  from  the  old  translation 
of  a  MS.  bearing  date  1403,  which  Dr.  B.  has  inserted,  with 
the  Latin  original,  in  his  Appendix. 

'  Swa  we  find,  was  the  first,  that  in  the  time  of  Harold  Comale,  first 
king  of  Norw'ege,  quhilk  jasit  (enjoyed)  the  haill  kingdome,  this  land,  or 
runtre  insulare  of  Orcadie,  was  inhahitat  and  manurit  be  twa  nations^ 
callit  Peti  and  Pape,  quhilk  twa  nations,  indcid,  was  all  wterlie  and 
clanlie  destroyit  be  the  Norwegenss,  of  the  clan  or  tribe  of  the  mnist 
itowt  Prince  Rognald  ;  quhilks  Norwegenss  swa  passit  on  (assaulted) 
the  said  nations  of  Peti  and  Pape,  that  the  jKistcritic  of  thame  after  re¬ 
mained  nocht :  but  true  it  is  that  the  land  was  not  callit  Orchadie,  but 
the  Land  of  the  Pets*  p.  409. 

These  Peti  were,  doubtless,  the  Piets:  the  Pape  are  supposed 
by  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Dr.  B.  to  have  been  the  Papa,  or 
<‘hiislian  clergy  from  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  invasion  and 
extirpation  thus  perpetrated,  arc  ascriln'd  to  Harold’s  resentment 
of  the  jiiraeicb  committed  by  many  of  his  subjects,  who  had  Hcd 
from  his  tyranny  to  these  i>lands.  W  e  apprehend  that  the 
i  ickingr,  and  petty  Norwegian  chit'fs,  whom  Harold  had  re¬ 
duced  to  subjection,  are  nu'ant  by ’Porfieus  :  but  the  document 
which  wc  have  cited,  makes  no  mention  of  these  ndugees, 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  event  is  dated,  A.  I).  at  the 
important  crisis  when  the  Danes  were  wresting  Pngland,  for  ti 
short  time,  from  the  hand  of  onr  great  Alfinl. 

To  the  obscure  ago  of  the  Orkneian  history  snecceded  one 
which  may  l>e  termed  the  heroic,  flaroid  subdued  not  only  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Shetland,  but  likewise  the  llebridt's,  and  even  the 
Isle  of  Man;  leaving  in  all  these  places,  some  of  his  followers; 
who  were  at  times  united  under  the  governors  of  Orkney,  hnt 
more  frequently  ruled  by  indepiMulcnt  chiefs.  Orkney  and 
Shetland  usually  formed  one  jiriueipuJity,  nominally  de[)endent 
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oil  Norway  ;  but  v\ri\  these  small  eror.ps  were  sometimes  divided 
ainon:^  several  ronleiidini;  chicls.  They  overran,  and  mostly 
possessed,  also,  the  northernmost  comities  of  Scotland. 

'i’his  niiiitary  and  piratical  people  adopted  the  profession  of 
f  hri.'tianiiy,  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  eenturv,  in  a  manner 
more  congenial  to  their  own  character,  than  to  that  of  the 
gosj»el.  'i'he  eelrhrated  Olans,  King  oi  Norvvav,  who,  while  on 
a  predatory  expedition,  had  hcen  converted  hy  a  iiermit  of  the 
j  >les  of  Scilly,  tonehing  with  a  licet  at  the  ( )rl:m'y>,  invited  on 
hoa  rd  of  his  ^hip,  Karl  Sigurd,  who  then  govi  rneti  the  isiands;and 
imposc'd  on  him  the  alternative  of  estithli^hiiig  clui>tuinitv  in  his 
dominions,  or  suffering  death,  with  his  iainilv.  for  refusing  to  do 
S4).  No  gieat  change  of*  manners  was  speediiv  to  he  expected 
funn  a  religii)n  thus  introduced  :  hut  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth 
<'cntiny,  we  lind  two  ILarls  of  (Orkney,  Magnus  and  Ronald, 
sanctified  in  the  Roman  <'alendar ;  the  latter  of  whom  erected, 
t(»  the  honour  of  the  toiim  r,  the  eaihctlral  at  Kirkwall,  which 
Mill  la‘ais  llu'  name  of  St.  iMagniis.  \\’e  are  tiot  informed, 
w  hether  thesr'  princely  saints  had  (pialiflcd  ihomseives  for  such  an 
apotheosis,  hy  the  perfornianec  of  miraeh  s  during  their  reigiis  ; 
hut  supernatural  appearances  at  their  tnnihs  were  not  wanting. 
Both  having  shart'd  a  fate  c‘onnnon  to  i!ie  chiefs  of  Orkney,  hc- 
ing  assassinat(‘d  hy  their  rivals  in  amhiiion,  lliey  were  enrolled, 
not  only  as  saints,  hut  as  martvrs.  It  is  not  till  the  commenct  - 
imnii  of  the  latter  century,  that  we  hear  of  a  hisliop  residing  in 
tiu  se  islands;  and  we  do  not  learn  tliatanv  individual  ui' that  cha¬ 
racter  attained  to  the  honours  of  the  calendar.  I'hev  were,  how¬ 
ever,  given  to  a  hisluip  of  Caithness,  whose  extortion  is  said  to 
have  provoked  the  po[)ulaee  to  murder  him.  Such  were  the 
manners,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  that  hai  harous  age  1 

'The  (‘ession  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  hy  way  ofniorlgage, 
from  Benmark  to  Scotland,  A.  |).  140'8,  is  so  well  known,  that 
we  need  not  trace  its  progress.  'I'hat  evi‘nt  terminates  an  agitated 
period  of  hiisiury,  in  the  perusal  of  which,  theeonlliets  of  the  [»city 
lepuidies  ofaru'ient  Greece,  and  those  of  the  infant  monarchy 
iu’  Rome,  have  been  uvalled  to  our  minds,  as  similar,  and  oidy 
jnort'  Important  hy  having  involved  either  il.e  immediate  interests 
of  literature,  or  tlie  ultimate  fate  of  empires.  The  iihstracl  w  iiich 
Dr.  B.  lia>  given  from  'l’orfa*us,  of  the  revolutions  of  Orkney,  not 
oidv  augments  the  entertainment  to  he  <lerived  from  his  volume; 
hut  Nerve'S  to  eoi  reet  several  errors  of  his  predecessor  W  allace, 
w  ho  had  not  the  sam(‘  s(»urees  of  informali(ii),  whe  n  he  puhli.-lied 
Ins  account  of  tlu-se  inlands,  more  than  a  century  ago.  Our 
author  slu»uld  have  adverteii  to  th(‘»e  variations,  and  iikewise  to 
those  transaetiiMi.'*  in  Seoilaiul,  which  wer#*  eonm.’cU tl  w iih  his 
suhjeet.  He  does  not  e\en  mention  the  aecession.  of  Keimeth 
Hi.  to  tlu‘  entire  monarchy  i>f  Set'lland,  whieii  piveeued  I'ne  N<.>i- 
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nTgian  conquest  of  Orkney  about  forty  years:  an  event,  uhlch, 
whether  aeeoinplislied  by  the  destruetion  of  the  Pictish  kingdom, 
or  hv  its  pacihe  union  with  tliat  of  Dalriada,  could  not  but  atfeet 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  The  history  of  these,  as  here 
stated,  accords  lielter  with  the  former,  than  with  the  latter  view, 
of  that  very  obscure  epoch  of  Scottish  history. 

'lo  the  extent  of  public  governments,  as  well  as  of  private 
estates,  may  he  ap[)lied  the  lloratian  maxim, 

sunt  certi  denique  fines, 

Quos  ultra  citraque  ncquit  consisterc  rectum 

and  wc  deem  it  one  of  those  felicities,  for  which,  as  Bri<* 
tons,  we  ought  to  he  peculiarly  thankful,  that  the  natural  bounds 
ot  our  tt  riitorv  are  clearlv  and  slronu;lv  defined.  Wc  need  not 
Wish  tor  a  toot  ot  grouinl  on  the  continent  ot  Eurtipe ;  nor  can 
j)osscssions  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  be  t)f  real  advantage 
to  us,  farther  than  they  tend  to  the  sceurity  and  extention  of  our 
commerce,  or  to  the  support  and  perfection  of  our  Marine.  That 
all  the  British  Islands  should  be  firmly  united  under  one  govern¬ 
ment,  is,  we  apprehend,  indispensable  to  the  welfare  trf  the 
whole:  but  it  is  e(|ually  certain,  if  not  etpially  obvious,  that  the 
benefit  which  the  inferior  stales,  thus  melted  into  a  common 
mass,  can  derive  from  that  union,  must  depend  on  the  fostering 
care  of  the  central  government.  The  cession  of  independency 
ii  not  merely  a  nominal,  or  a  notional  sacrifice  :  it  involves  a  loss 
ofinfiuence,  and  a  diminution  of  public  spirit,  in  proportion  to 
the  disparity  of  the  states  thus  united.  These  observations,  which 
are  applicable  to  subjects  of  much  greater  consecpience,  enable 
us  to  account  for  a  fact  which  Dr.  B.  has  fully  established  ;  that 
the  Orkneys,  which  arc  naturally  connected  with  our  country^ 
were  losers  by  their  dependence  on  Scotland,  previous  to  its 
union  w  ith  l  aigland ;  and  that  even  since  this  desirable  event 
w  as  accomplished,  they  have  by  no  means  enjoyed  an  aderpiate 
share  in  the  prosperity  which  it  has  aided  to  ditfuse  throughout 
(ji'cat  Britain.  To  illustrate  this  statement,  wc  quote  the  sum- 
inaiy  view  which  our  author  has  annexed  to  his  detail  of  the 
present  slate  of  these  islands.  Speaking  of  Norway,  he  says, 

‘  I'he  sovereigns  of  that  country,  by  means  of  noblemen  of  very  higli 
rank,  governed  them,  (the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys)  '  as  subjects,  but 
not  as  slaves j  insomuch  that,  during  the  continuance  of  their  sovereignty, 
which  lasted  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fifuxMith  ccntuiy,  the  people 
§cciu  to  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  liberty,  which,  in  many  parts  of  Eufo|K*, 
was  at  tint  time  unknown.  Still  they  lalxnircd  under  the  inconvenieneca 
inherent  in  the  comlition  of  a  remote  province,  far  trom  the  seat  of  power, 
and  bxyond  the  reach  of  riches  and  commerce.  Willi  few  incentives  to 
industry,  they  languished  in  indolence  and  obscurity,  unless  when  they*^ 
rushed  into  the  field,  to  signalize  their  courage  against  their  foes,  w'ho 
never  attacked  their  persons  or  invaded  their  territory  with  impunity. 
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But  though  this  tem|>ornry  rxt  rtion  might  sccurt*  them  from  d*ngrrous 
runnirs.  by  ketping  alive  their  inartia!  spirit,  it  could  have  little  or  no 
induenre  in  creating  or  clierishing  an  usctul  and  ix^nunent  activity. 
Alter  ii’jcy  became  subject,  ami  were  annexed  to  the  crown  ot  Scotland, 
it  iniglu  have  been  sup|x)scd  that  they  would  liave  improved  in  this  re- 
fpect.  "I’his,  ln)\vcver,  was  not  the  case  j  for  as  t!ivf  (the  islands)  ‘  were 
Rometimes  fcn  ined  on  short  leases,  or  managed  hy  factor or  siewards  for 
the  crown  (who  are  fre(jucntiy  changed)  ,  and  at  other  times  given  to 
needy  court  favouiites  for  a  short  peritxl ;  these  men  were  all  of  them  so 
destitute  of  any  fixed  or  lasting  interest  in  their  welfare,  as  to  prevent 
their  engaging  in  any  plans  for  their  improvement. 

‘  If  those  who  held  the  first  rank  discovered  no  inclination  to  improve 
the  place,  of  which  they  had  the  management ;  neither  the  lesser  pro¬ 
prietors  of  land,  nor  the  little  traders,  who  were  all  of  them  burdened 
with  a  heavy  load  of  taxes,  could  be  sup|X)srd  to  have  the  disposition,  or 
the  ability,  to  undertake  such  an  arduous  task.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  the  soil  of  this  country,  and  the  very  favourable  situa¬ 
tion  for  several  kinds  of  industry  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  lands  are 
many  of  them  yet  lying  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  almost  all  of  them  are 
but  very  imperfectly  cultivated.  Maiuifartures,  with  only  one  exception, 
have  scarcely  at  this  moment  Ijeen  entered  upon  ;  the  fisheries  arc  almost 
entirely  neglected  j  and  any  little  commerce  tlut  has  hitherto  been  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  attention,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  deserving  the  name. 

*  But  wrnild  his  Majesty,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  church  lands, 
and  who  has  an  interest  in  their  improvement,  take  the  lead  in  their 
? melioration  ;  w’crc  tlie  Boynl  example  followed  hy  tlie  noble  |>erson,\vho 
has  aright  to  the  feudal  duties  of  the  earldom,  and  has  joined  to  that  privi¬ 
lege  an  extensive  private  estate  ;  and  were  the  gentleiiicn  and  merchants 
to  co-oiK‘rate  in  such  a  business, we  should  very  soon  Ixdiold  with  pleasure, 
.a  new  and  more  interesting  order  of  things  take  place. 

'  By  sue!»  mciins  as  these,  the  lakes  and  marshf  s  would  in  a  short 
time  hf'  drained  ;  the.  common  lands  and  rinirig  lniul>  wouhl  be  divided; 
.ind  all  of  tlicm  would  be  so  improved,  as  to  prtMluct!  s\il)sisience  for  tlie 
people,  .and  materials  for  manufactures  of  dilTerent  kinds.  Manufactures 
and  eomnterce  and  fisheries  would  spring  up  and  rival  one  another  ;  the. 
iiihai)lt.mts  wanild  Ixa'ome  four  times  as  numerous,  more  ind  istrious, 
^nd  eonseipu  ntly  more  ha|)py  ;  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  instead  ot  Ix'ing 
.1  neglected  and  comparatively  useless  province,  would  soon  be  made  a 
\.iln  ible  pari  of  the  British  empire.’  pp.  39 1 ,  392. 


'I’lu'  in)blem;m  nlliubxl  to  in  tbi^  rpiotation,  is  TiOrd  Oiinda^. 
\N  o  ennnot  l>tit  think,  ti»al  it  would  leini  jireally  to  the  improve.- 
inenl  of  miltivaiion,  if  feiulal  and  inainuial  duties,  iliroiighoul 
the  I  niied  Kingdom,  were  made*  retletMiiahle  at  a  lair  appraise- 
iin  III  of  their  value.  In  many  easirs,  th<‘v  serve  merely  as  an 
oeeasinn  to  etimiTrv  aitornies,  of  e.vai'tiii^  hurden.somo  and  ille- 
^;il  eharges  from  teiiant'-:,  with  searreiv  any  real  omohmK'nt  to 
ilu'  lord  of  tin*  manor;  and  are  tinis  felt  as  a  grievance  hy  mul- 
liiudes,  without  produeing  adequate  private  henefit. 

It  i^  only  on  a  few  of  the  various  head^,  under  which  Hr.  B. 

treatj 
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treats  of  llu'  present  state  of  these  islands,  that' we  can  oflt'r  re¬ 
marks:  we  shall  therefore  res*triet  our  attention  to  those',  which 
appear  to  be  of  most  general  importance.  'I'lteir  population  is 
reported  to  have  bc'cn,  within  the  two  last  er'nturies,  .incom¬ 
parably  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  It  has  been  calculated 
five  limes,  with  some  accuracy,  clurinc;  tlie  last  fifty  years;  and 
the  result  each  time  has  been  found  to  be  about  C4,(XX);  whereas 
10,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  borne  arms  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  sev(*ntecnth  century,  which  would  rerpiire  iho 
whole  population  to  have  been  nearly  100, (KK).  Dr.  B.  questions, 
we  think  with  jusiie<*,  the  probability  that  it  ever  amounted 
nearly  to  that  numU'r:  hut  his  arguments  to  prove  that  it  never 
much  exceeded  its  present  rate,  do  not  appear  to  us  decisive. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  population,  instead  of  increasing,  as  it 
might  have  been  ex|K'cted  to  do  rapidly,  considering  the  robust¬ 
ness,  sobriety,  and  longevity  of  the  natives,  has  been  at  a  stand 
for  fifty  years  past :  and  Dr.  B.  assigns  suHicient  causes  for 
this,  all  of  wliieh  tended  to  promote  emigration.  But  if  this 
h:is  been  the  case,  during  a  period  in  which  the  inhabitants  have 
enjoved  manv  advantajjres  to  which  thev  were  formerlv  strang- 
ers;  how  much  more  powerfully  may  similar  causes  be  supposed 
to  have  previously  operated  ? 

W  e  do  not  apprehend,  that,  if  all  the  means  wliiclt  Dr.  B. 
patriotically  wishes  to  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  were  carried  into  etVecl,  they  would  produce  that  increase 
of  permanent  j)opulation  w  hich  he  predicts,  'riie  enlargement 
and  enclosure  of  farms,  have  a  tendency  to  (le|)0|)ulate  a  country, 
ahhough  they  increase  the  supports  of  life.  'l  he  want  of  coal 
seems  to  us  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  establishment  of  manufac¬ 
tures  suthcieiuly  extensive  to  connt(‘ract  that  tendency.  In  short, 
the  situation  of  the  Orkneys  points  out  vianthnr  occupations,  as 
best  adapted  to  the  inhabitants;  and  it  is  only  from  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  valuable  //Vu’/  iVs  in  that  vicinity,  that  we  can  hope 
for  any  great  melioration  of  their  condition,  or  of  their  general 
utility  to  the  empire.  W  ith  thh  object  should  evidently  bo 
connected,  such  manufactures  as  are  requisite  for  its  advance¬ 
ment.  W^e  are  glad  to  see,  that  one  kind  of  fishery  has  lately 
excited  some  attention  :  and  we  (piote  a  paragraph  relative  to  it, 
w  liicli  may  inteiest  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  these  distant  inlands. 

*  For  some  years  past,  the  lobster  fi*,hing  has  been  carried  on  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  It  seems  to  be  increasing,  and  lias  alre^ady  been  a  pro¬ 
fitable  concern  to  tlu‘  cc»mpany,  and  of  much  In'iiefit  to  many  of  the 
people  in  several  of  the  islands.  I'hese.  fish,  which  arc  cxcclirnt  and 
numerous,  arc  caught  in  nets,  and  confined  in  chests  till  such  time 

•  NVitl)  apertures,  to  admit  the  sea-water,  in  w  hich  they  arc  ancliorcii. 
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as  the  ships  arrive,  that  are  to  carry  them  away.  An  opulent  English 
company  has  underttken  and  conducts  this  business,  who  employ  a  nuiul)cr 
of  smacks  that  have  large  wells  in  their  holds,  for  the  piiqx)se  ot  contain¬ 
ing  the  hsh,  and  carrying  them  alive  weekly  to  the  l^)ndon  market. 
About  n  hundred  b<.)ats  are  employed,  with  ten  men  in  each  ;  and  tliough 
!l)e  lobsters  are  sold  tor  two-pence  Sterling  a  piece,  a  gtxKl  tisherinan  will 
gain,  even  at  this  low'  rate,  ten  jKrnnds  in  the  summer.  "1  he  w'holc  sura 
that  this  bram  h  ot  business  is  calculated  to  pnxluce  to  the  inhabitants  at 
present,  amounts  annually  to  a  thousand  pounds  Sterling.  And,  as  there 
are  many  places  where  this  s|x*cics  of  fish  abound,  that  have  not  yet 
be<  n  vidted  by  the  fishermen,  it  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that 
twite  that  biun  might  easily  be  drawn  from  that  fishery.*  pp.  3b(i,  38/. 

\\  c  hope  for  the*  titanks  of  our  fellow  citizens,  in  return  for 
tills  p)o(l  news ;  and  that  tlie  patriotism  with  which  they  arc 
wi  ll  know  n  to  ahoimd,  w  ill  prompt  some  of  tliem  to  visit  a  place, 
where  we  can  assure*  thiMii  of  meeting  with  otiter  good  things, 
besides  lobsters  at  two-penee  a-pieee.  Cod,  ling,  and  herrings, 
for  insiaiiee,  are  innumiTalile. 

I  he  fnll(»wing  eom|)aralive  statement,  demonstrates  a  progres¬ 
sive  advaneemenl  ill  that  kind  of  prosperity  w  hieh  is  congenial 
to  the  siluatii»ii.  l  lial  the  shipping  had  diminislied  at  the  close 
of  lilt*  last  century,  is  rea.-onahly  attributed  by  our  author,  to  the 
iiiiuvoldable  eoiisetjuences  of  war. 
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p.  38  4. 

In  siweral  olher  respects,  during  tiie  same  period,  consider¬ 
able  progress  was  made;  but  in  none  of  so  iiiueh  advantage  to 
the  inhaliitants,  as  that  of  the  kt  /p  maiiufaeture.  On  this,  there¬ 
fore,  we  subjoin  some  extracts. 

‘  Kcl|>  is  a  substance  composed  of  ditTcrent  materials,  of  which  the 
fossil  or  mineral  alkali,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  soda,  is  the  chief. 
1'his  ingredient  renders  it  useful  in  the  comj)osilion  of  soap  ;  in  the  ma- 
luifacture  of  alUim,  and  in  the  formation  of  crowm  and  bottle-glass  ;  and 
in  these  manufactures,  kelp  answers  all  the  puqxxses  of  the  \ery  b<*st  pot¬ 
ash,  which  cannot  lx*  pnx'urcd  but  at  great  expence  from  abroad  ;  w  hile 
tlie  former  can  lx;  obtained  by  the  industry  of  our  own  people,  on  our 
own  shores.  It  is  formed  of  (he  ashes  of  marine  plants,  w  hich  arc 
rut  Irom  thenx  ks  with  a  hook,  or  collected  on  the  shore  fur  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  dried  on  the  bi'ach  to  a  certain  extent:  they  are  afterwards 
burnt  on  a  kiln  in  a  con>iderable  qiLmtity,  in  whieh  they  are  strongly  stir¬ 
red  with  an  iron  rake  into  a  Huid  state;  and  when  they  c(x>l,  die  ashes 
condcnsi'  into  a  dark  blue  or  w  hiiuh  coloured  mass,  nearly  of  the  liard- 
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nc»s  aiKi  solidity  of  a  fragment  of  rock.  The  kilns  employed  In  ihU 
operation  are  rudely  constructed  of  stones,  in  tlie  form  of  a  circle,  four 
or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  aliout  one  in  depth  ;  and  in  each  of  them  at 
a  lime  are  commonly  burnt  from  two  to  six  hundred  weight  of  kelp, 
which  would  ix'rhn|>s  bt*  improved  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity  ;  were 
they  of  still  larger  dimensions.’  pp.  3/  1 , 37'i. 

‘  The  kelp  is  sulfered  to  remain  some  time  in  the  kilns,  in  order  to 
cix>l,  (if  the  mass  lx?  large,  it  will  re<]uire  two  or  three  days,)  w'hen  it  is 
rais<?d  in  large  pieces,  and  immediately  placed  in  some  sheltered  situation. 
I'iiis  precaution  is  used,  from  an  idea,  that,  it  exposed  to  the  utmosphcTe, 
fpom  which  it  evidently  draws  moisture,  it  crumbles  down  into  small 
pieces,  and  thus  loses  much  of  its  value.  Storehouses  have  therefore 
been  built  every  w  here  for  its  reception.  Not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
respects,  and  indeed  in  all  the  steps  of  the  procTss,  such  as  collecting, 
drying,  and  burning  the  weeds,  and  raking  the  ashes  into  fluidity,  nmch 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  it  from  impurities  of  ever)’  sort.  p.  37!>. 

*  l'I»e  months  of  April  and  May  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  season,  tliough  the  pc!ople  here  seldom  or  never  Ix^gin  so  early,  as 
(hey  are  in  general  connected  with  farms,  which  oi'cupy  their  attention 
till  the  beginning  of  June.  From  that  time  to  the  first  or  middle  ot 
August,  ne  arly  three  ihousaiul  jieoplc  of  both  sexes,  most  of  them  young, 
arc  employtd  in  this  manufacture ;  each  of  them  during  that  peri^xl, 
makes  a  ton,  consisting  of  tw'cnty-four  hundred  weight  of  kelp,  for 
w  hich  they  readvc  in  some  cast's,  thirty  or  forty  shillings,  and  in  utliers 
fifty  shillings,  or  even  sometimes  three  jxjunds  sterling.’  p.  3/3. 


1  his  very  useful  manufaelurc  was  iiilrodueed  by  some  genile- 
iniMi  resident  in  the  islands,  about  the  year  17‘d0;  and  at  Hist, 
like  all  innovations,  it  bad  to  surmount  opposition  from  com- 
inon  prejudices;  l)ul  it  lias  gradually  increased,  till  on  aii  aver¬ 
age,  tons,  at  sterling  per  ton,  are  annually  sold  at  the 

principal  ports  of  our  eastern  and  western  coasts.  Articles  of 
food,  and  of  coarse  linen  manufaeture,  constitute  ilieir  other 
principal  e.\[)oits. 

In  recommeiuling  maritime  oceiipalions,  as  appropriate  to  the 
inbabilanis  of  Orkney,  we  are  far  iVom  wisbiiig  to  discourage  Dr. 
Il.’s  pairiotii*  eoncorn  for  ibeir  agrieuliural  advancement.  T  here 
evidently  room  and  need  for  it  ,•  and  \vc  hope  that  his  reinon- 
stranecs  on  the  suli,eet  will  gain  due  attention  from  those  whom 
I  fa  y  [»rinei[)ally  concern.  Tliat  Royal  patronage  w  ould,  on 
si.iiabh'  application,  he  obtained  for  an  object  of  so  great  utility, 
vve  cannot  doubt:  nor  can  W’c  suppose  that  the  heneYolent  Pre- 
<id«Mit  of  the  Koval  Society  would  he  inddferent  to  its  success. 

Our  author  had  evidently  a  delicate  task  to  execute,  in  de- 
Kiibing  the  general  character  and  prevailing  manners  of  hifi 
iK'iyldioiirs.  I  he  delineation,  on  the  whole,  is  creditable,  both 
to  them  and  to  himself.  That  they  are  not  dedeetive  in  talents, 
vvil!  he  allowed;  when  it  is  underst(XHl,  that  Sir  Kobert  Strange, 
ilic  first  of  Kiiiish  engravers,  and  .Muidoeh  Mackenzie,  hardly 
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less  eminent  as  a  maritime  surveyor,  were  natives  of  the  Orkneys. 
In  morals  they  seem  to  he  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  majority  of 
their  fellow  subjects.  It  is  not  surprising,  that,  in  their  mer¬ 
cantile  dealings,  they  should  appear  to  be  nuite  as  far  North,  as 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  In  that  emulation  of 
refinement  as  to  modes  of  living,  which  characterizes  the 
pre.Nent  age,  they  have  made  greater  advances  than  might  l>e 
imaginexl  of  s»)  remote  a  situation  :  but  they  retain,  apparently, 
more  remnants  of  heathenish  superstition,  than  their  southern 
compatriots  of  modern  times.  This  may  perhaps  be  imputed 
in  part,  to  the  strength  of  their  altaehincnt  to  ancient  customs  : 
a  disposition  which  is  manifested  by  their  remaining  partiality 
to  the  Episcopal  establishment,  which  they  enjoyed  before  that 
of  l^resbvterianism  ;  and  even  to  tliose  peculiarities  of  it  wliich 
were  abolished  by  the  reformation  from  popery.  I'he  spirit  of 
religious  dissent,  for  which  Britons  are  so  viidely  celebrated,  has, 
however,  neariy  reached  the  ultima  Tha/e,  The  recent  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  congregation  of  disscaiters  (Antiburgher  Seceders,  we 
believe)  at  Kirkwall,  is  attributed  by  J)r.  B.  wholly  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  incorporate  tradcspcoj)le,  at  an  interference  of  the 
Kirk  session  with  their  management  of  the  poor’s  funds,  lu- 
btances  of  itidividua/s  separating  from  an  established  church,  in 
<*onsr‘(pience  of  personal  disputes  with  their  clergy,  arc  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  uncommon  :  but  this  is  the  first  case,  that  we  have  heard  of, 
of  a  separate  congregation  lieing  instituted  solely  on  that  ac¬ 
count;  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  apprehend,  that  other 
causes  may  have  concurred  to  produce  this  effect;  especiidly  on 
a  spot  where  dissenters  (except  a  few'  conscientious  episcopalians) 
seem  to  have  been  till  lately  unknown.  W  e  hear,  however,  that 
a  small  congregation  of  lnd(‘pendents  has  recenlly  been  formed 
in  one  of  the  western  isbmds  of  the  group.  W  e  regret  that  the 
CMnnch  of  Christ  should  ever  have  been  split  into  parties:  and 
we  ardcntlv  wish,  that  real  religion  mav  so  prevail  in  all,  as  to 
preclude  mutual  enmity  among  them. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  that  we  quote  our  author’s  eulogiinn 
on  the  ladies  m  these  islands;  and  wc  hope  that  it  will  coiuluee 
to  the  prohi,  as  well  as  to  the  entertainment,  of  our  female 
readers. 

*  Whatever  mny  be  thouglit  of  the  characters  of  the  men  of  the  first 
cluss,  there  is  one  respect  in  whicli  they  are  j)cculiarly  fortunate;  and, 
that  is,  in  the  excellence  of  their  female  companions.  While  women  of 
that  rank  in  some  places  sptMid  tlieir  lime  in  attending  to  their  dress, 
reading  plays  and  novels,  playing  at  cards  and  dice,  and  frequenting  pub¬ 
lic  places  in  parties  of  pleasure,  ours  reckon  it  their  glory  and  happiness 
to  devote  their  days  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  relative  and  domestic 
duties.  Wliilc  they  are  young,  they  look  up  to  the  conduct  of  their  mo¬ 
thers. 
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thers,  which,  in  most  iiistancrs.  is  a  model  of  innocence,  industn%  and 
cccoiiomy  j  and  when  they  arrive  at  a  more  mature  age,  and  have  been 
educated,  as  they  generally  are,  in  tiiosc  branches  that  become  their 
station,  they  are  proud  to  follow  |)unciually  the  example  that  has  been  set 
them.  1  hey  are  on  nil  occasions  resj)eclfnl  and  obeditnt  to  their  parents, 
cheerful  in  their  tem|)er,  and  contented  with  tlicir  condition  ;  and  they 
arc  in  every  respect  HsatVablc,  as  they  are  innocent  and  modest  in  their 
manners.  And  when  marriage  connects  them  with  an(»tlier  family,  which, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  men,  but  to*)  sclUotn  happens,  they 
arc  no  less  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  their  husbands,  than 
tliey  are  for  the  prudent  management  of  their  Iiouscs,  and  motherly  af¬ 
fection  for  their  children.  Tlicjiigh  their  education,  as  in  oilier  places,  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  men,  their  undciiita  dings  are  in  general  sujierior. 

'1  hey  are  alive  to  all  iheJendtr  sensibilities,  that  mark  and  adorn  their 
sex  ;  and  while  the  other  K*x,  at  least  some  of  them,  discover  a  culpable 
indiderence,  they  shew  by  their  conduct,  that  they  fed,  in  all  their  vigour, 
the  warm,  though  rational  sentiments  of  devotion.’  pp.  3d4. 

Alas!  Dr.  B.,  if. such  inc.stimnblc  bles<iingsas  these  fall  to  keep 
your  gentry  at  liome,  what  siu'ccss  can  you  evpcct,  from  any 
oilier  motive  that  lias  heen  suggested,  to  increase  tne  population 
of  these  truly  fortunate  islands? — Ha[)py  would  it  iiJivc  been 
for  many  of  our  youths,  if,  instead  of  carrying  a  partner  to 
<  I’lctna  (iicen,  they  liad  gone  twice  the  distance,  to  procure  one 
from  the  Orkneys!  W  e  hope  lliat  this  hint  will  not  be  thrown 
away :  hut  should  any  of  our  young  readers  adopt  it,  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  not  he  an  additional  measure  of  prudence,  to 
rtmaitt  with  the  object  of  his  choice  on  a  spot  so  favourable  to 
domestic  felicity,  rather  than  encounter  the  hazard  of  transplant¬ 
ing  her  to  a  different  soil. 

Broiii  so  pleasing  a  subject,  we  must  be  excused  for  briefly  re¬ 
verting  to  that  of  Orknciaii  /Jittifjuitics;  to  which,  also,  our 
author  has  paid  due  attention.  To  these,  most  of  the  plate* 
that  embellish  his  work,  are  to  be  referred.  Among  them,  are — 
two  views  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  remains  of  the  episcopal 
palaee  at  Kirkwall ;  one,  of  the  town  and  tlie  EhiTs  palace;  and 
of  the  castles  at  Birsa,  and  V\  cstray  ;  two  views  of  the  upriglit 
Slones  at  Stennis;  one  of  the  Dwarfie  stone  at  Hoy;  and  one 
of  that  island,  and  its  vicinity.  These  are  designed  by  Mr. 
Mxene,  and  other  genileinen,  whom  wc  suppose  to  be  resident 
at  ( Irkiicv  ;  and  they  are  well  engraved  by  Sir.  Scott,  of  Ediii- 
hurgli.  I'liey  form  elegant  and  useful  accompaniments  to  the 
Work.  Dr.  H.  also  gives  a  plan  of  one  of  the  principal  edifice* 
called  Biots’  Houses  ;  and  a  general  Map  of  the  Islands,  copied 
Iroin  Mackenzie’s.  This  accords  so  ill  with  his  geographical 
desc  ripiipn,  that  we  have  been  more  perplexed  than  etilightened, 
by  a  cl(»se  comparison  of  them.  Onr  author  makes  the  Bent  land 
Vethnul)  I'irth,  f zee ivc  luWa  wide  ;  wliereas  by  Mr.  Mac- 
V'oi..  IL  H  keiuic’s 
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kenzle’s  scale,  wc  can  hardly  make  the  distance  from  Duncansby 
Head  to  South  Ronaldsha,  six  miles.  There  is  also  no  small 
diversity,  both  in  the  measures  of  particular  islands,  and  in  the 
extent  of  the  group.  The  latitude  of  Kirkwall  is  said  by  Dr, 

B.  to  l)e  59®*  y  *  north  :  but  by  the  map  it  is  58®.  58'.  30''.  Its 
longitude  is  placed  by  Dr.  B.  in  *2®.  30'.  west  of  Greenwich  ; 
which,  luckily,  tlie  map  cannot  contradict,  as  it  deduces  the 
longitude  only  from  the  meridian  of  Kirkwall.  Various  places, 
moreover,  are  named  by  the  author,  wdiich  are  not  inserted  in  the 
map.  'I’he  disagreement  of  maps  with  the  text  of  the  books  to 
which  they  belong,  is  a  very  common  evil ;  and  it  requires  to  be 
more  strongly  censured,  on  that  account. 

On  the  whole,  the  public,  and  more  especially  the  inhabitants 
of  Orkney,  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  B.  for  the  ample  and  perspi- 
<'iious  information  concerning  these  islands  which  hchas  supplied. 

It  is  the  more  acceptable,  as  wc  arc  not  aware  that  they  have 
been  described  (except  in  the  statistical  account)  since  the 
coinmenceinent  of  the  last  century.  We  have  been  surprised  to 
find  no  reference  to  l^rand  ;  but  of  Torfaeus  and  Wallace,  our 
author  has  made  a  proper  use  :  and  in  his  Appendix  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  MS.  documents,  which  afl'orded  him  valuable  as-  ! 
sistance.  From  his  almost  total  silence  on  the  Shetland  Islands, 
which  have  always  been  more  intimately  connected  with  tlie 
Orkneys,  than  might,  on  account  of  their  distance,  be  sup¬ 
posed,  we  are  led  to  hope  that  he  may  have  meditated  a  separate 
liistory  of  that  cluster  ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  his  labours 
extended  to  them.  Indeed,  we  think  a  history  of  all  the  northern 
British  isles,  so  tar  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  a  desideratum  in 
Fnglish  literature.  Nothing  could  better  tend  to  illustrate  our 
early  cotmexions  with  Scandinavia,  the  influence  of  which, 
both  on  Britain  and  Ireland,  forms  one  of  our  most  interesting 
subjects  of  historical  investigation.  Such  a  work  would  be  a 
very  acceptable  counterpart  of  Mr.  rurner's  Anglo-Saxon  His¬ 
tory,  which  displays  a  depth  and  extent  of  research  that  are 
too  seldom  exhibited,  especially  by  a  young  author  In  any 
future  performance  of  Ijr.  Barry,  we  would  recommend  to 
him  the  emulation  of  so  praiseworthy  a  pattern.  By  a  critical 
investigation  of  the  Norwegian  Sagas,  and  a  general  attention 
to  the  connexion  of  contemporary  history,  he  might  greatly  im¬ 
prove  in  a  subsecpient  impression,  the  narrative  department  of  his 
present  work  ;  and  by  doing  so,  he  would  probably  much  in¬ 
crease  that  interest  for  its  appropriate  subject  which  he  luis  earn¬ 
estly  endeavoured  to  excite.  \\  c  heartily  wish  that  the  iidia- 
bitants  of  the  Orkneys  may  derive  essential  and  progressive 
ail  vantages  from  his  patriot  ic  labours. 
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Page  14. 

W  ^  proceed  to  Dr.  Priestley’s  Comments  on  the  most  iin- 
’  ^  portanl  oF  all  writings,  the  records  of  the  evangelists,  and 
the  epistolary  instructions  of  the  apostles.  And,  while  w'e  readily 
admit  that  the  annotator  has  often  illustrated  an  historical  fact^ 
or  an  external  circumstance,  we  are  compelled  to  state,  that  he 
appears  to  us,  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  work,  to  have  stu¬ 
diously  perverted  what  was  plain,  and  darkened  what  was  per¬ 
spicuous. 

The  Notes  on  the  Gos|)els  are  arranged  according  to  Dr.  P.'s 
scheme  of  a  harmony.  On  this  subject,  our  intelligent  readers 
may  recollect  that  the  author’s  opinions  are  already  before  the 
public,  he  having  long  ago  stated  and  defended  them,  in  his 
Greek  and  English  Harmony,  and  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  late  i’riinate  of  Ireland.  The  hypothesis  which  he  embraced, 
with  regard  to  the  duration  of  our  Lords  ministry,  was 
that  which  most  of  the  earlier  fathers  maintained,  and  which 
was  revived  jtbout  seventy  years  ago  by  Mann ;  namely,  that 
the  public  actions  of  Jesus,  from  his  baptism  to  his  resurrection, 
occupied  little  more  than  the  space  of  one  year.  Upon  this  lead¬ 
ing  principle  the  sections  of  the  evangelical  historians  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  in  the  work  before  us.  To  the  principle  itself,  and  to  the 
use  which  Dr.  P.  has  made  of  it,  we  should  have  no  invincible 
objection,  did  not  the  Gospel  of  John  present  ditheukies  ap¬ 
parently  insurmountable,  except  by  means  which  no  sound  rules 
of  criticism  will  warrant. 

Indeed,  wc  cannot  but  think,  that  the  construction  of  a  com¬ 
plete  harmony  of  the  gospels,  on  a  sure  basis,  is  a  vain  attempt. 
No  one  of  the  evangelists  has  impressed  sufheient  marks  of  time, 
on  all  the  different  parts  of  his  writings:  nor  can  it  be  certainly 
juoved  that  any  of  them  intended  tt)  confine  himself  to  the 
strictness  of  chronological  succession  in  the  order  of  relation. 
'J  hough  it  is  probable  with  respect  to  John,  the  contrary  is  de¬ 
monstrable  in  the  three  preceding  evangelists.  Nor  will  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  if  we  form  a  right  conception  of  the  nature 
of  that  species  of  composition  to  w  hich  the  Gospels  belong.  It 
was  not  the  design  of  the  holy  evangelists  to  write  Annals,  such, 
for  example,  as  Boswells  Life  of  Johnson  ;  nor  a  Diart/,  as  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Memoirs  of  Brainard  ;  nor  a  professed  and  regular  His- 
/ony,  as  Bobertson’s  History  of  Charles  V.  Their  writings  are 
u  peculiar  species  of  biography,  deriving  its  character  from  the 
sjiecial  object  which  they  steadily  kept  in  view',  lliis  was  to 
prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  by  three  grand  arguments — the 

complishment  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  in  him — the 
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miracles  which  lie  perrormed — and  liic  doctrines  which  lie 
taiit;ht.  It  is  evident,  on  a  careful  perusal  of  these  incstiiii- 
ahli'  records,  that  every  relation  or  anecdote  wiiieh  they  com* 
prise,  is  dircelcd  to  the  estahlislnnent  of  one  or  other  of  tliosc' 
^reat  points;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  tiiat  such  a  design, con¬ 
stantly  present  atul  predominant  in  tlie  writer’s  mind,  would  lead 
loan  arranginnent considerably  dilVcrenl  from  the  mere  order  of 
time. 

The  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  approaches  closely  to  tlie 
kind  of  coniposilion  adopted  by  the  evangelists.  That  work  re¬ 
lates  various  parts  of  the  conduct  and  discourses  of  Socrates,  in 
a  method  which  the  author  thought  most  conducive  to  his  pur- 
j»ose — the  proof  of  his  persecuted  master's  innocence ;  but  lie 
luLs  by  no  means  disposed  it  in  a  elironological  order.  Had  the 
writings  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  been  compared,  canvassed, 
and  sifted  with  all  that  minute  attention  and  keen  acumen,  not 
to  say  unreasonable  captiousness,  with  which  the  four  Gospels 
have  bt  cn  treated,  diHicullics  exactly  of  tlu!  same  kind  would 
havf  oceurKsl  :  and  wcoiany  one  to  attempt  the  construction  of 
a  Sorraf ic  hnrmoni/  of  those  writings,  he  wduld  encounter 
propordonably  as  many  [uTplexities  as  Christian  harmonists  had 
in  their  endcuvonrs. 

I  h’liee  u(  infer,  tlial  the  formation  of  a  perfect  liarmony  of 
the  gospels,  gratifving  as  it  minht  be  to  our  euriosily,  has  not 
been  judged  by  Divine  Wisdom  necessary  for  the  great  purposes 
of  cln  i>tian  faith  and  knowk'dge  ;  nevertheless,  such  a  si^nopsis  of 
these  most  inti  resting  of  all  narratives  may  doubtless  be  con- 
."triu'ted,  as  will  answer  every  needful  purpose*  of  illustration  and 
.  Instruction. 

.As  we  iiave  bi'fore  observeil,  it  is  a  leading  and  determined 
]>urpo<e  uf  Dr.  P.’s  Notes  to  serve  the  ciuiseof  w  hat  is  arrogantly 
lernnul  Dnitariani?>m  ;  and  he  has  certainly  kept  this  purpose  in 
viow.  'J'o  say  the  h  ast,  lie  is  a  zealous  and  resolute  advocate. 
HU  maxim  seems  to  have  been  to  maintain  bis  cause  at  all 
cvi'nts.  Si‘ldom  is  he  at  a  loss  for  a  gloss,  or  an  evasion,  in 
aij.niiiijr  at  the  aecomplislmu'iit  of  his  object.  It  he  meets  with 
a  passagi*  whose  induhilahle  reading,  and  whose  obvious,  plain 
meaning;  an*  sueh  as  every  unbiassed  man  would  pronoiinee 
favourable  to  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of  Christ,  tlie  Doctor  is 
n’adv  with  ample  stores  of  melapliorieal,  enigmatical,  and  idiom- 
atieal  forms  of  interpretation  ;  and  gtuliborn  must  be  that  text 
wliii  h  w  ill  not  ben<l  under  one  or  other  of  his  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment.  In  some  cases,  a  various  reading,  though  none  of  the 
best  authenticated,  is  called  in  to  his  assistance.  Should  this  aid 
fail,  some  learned  critic  or  other  is  at  hand  with  a  conjectural 
iihciation.  Or,  if  none  of  these  means  appear  adviseabic,  the 
pluiosophkal  counuentaior  has  in  reserve  a  kmd  of  logical  alkali, 

which 
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nhich  will  at  least,  neutralize  a  pungent  passage ;  r.  the  sage 
observation, About  the  interpretation  of  it  critics  (litter  much.*’ 
And  lastly,  in  very  desperate  iiistamx's,  a  method  is  resorted  to, 
the  most  simple  and  compendious  imaginable ;  and  that  is — to 
fnv  nothing  at  all  about  them  ! 

In  the  first  section  ot’lhe  Notes  on  the  (jospels, occurs  the  sub¬ 
lime  introduction  ot  the  evangelist  John.  Against  the  orthodox, 
and,  we  may  add,  the  only  rational  interpretation,  of  this  pas¬ 
sage,  Dr.  i’.  rouses  his  utmost  vigour.  The  Logos,  being  a 
term  in  use  among  the  (inostics,  is  adopted  by  the  Evangelist, 
but,  as  the  Doctor  sup|K)ses,  to  signify  nothing  more  than  that 
(Z'ord,  or  poTi'er,  of  (iod  by  which  all  things  were  made,  and 
therefore  [it]  was  no  distinct  or  inferior  principle,  but(i(Ki  liimself.” 

Now,  let  the  sincere  eiujuirer  after  truth  take  his  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  read  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  John's  Gospel;  substi¬ 
tuting  for  the  Logos,  or  its  corresponding  pronoun.  Dr.  Priestley's 
synonym,  the  property,  or  attribute  of  divim*  power, — ill  he 
not  feel  his  understanding  n’ally  shocked  ?  I  low  will  he  digest 
such  doctrines  as  these  'The  power  of  Ciod  was  with  (iod," 
that  is,  as  Dr.  P.  tells  us,  **  was  (Jod's,  or  what  belonged  to  him." 
AVhat  then  r — in  the  next  member  of  the  sentence  we  find  that 
*Mhe  |)Ow  cr  of  God,  or  that  which  **  w  asGod’s  or  what  belonged 
to  him,"  is  God  himself;  The  attribute  of  power  in  the  Divine 
Heing,  w  hich  is  what  lielongs  to  him,  is  the  Divine  Ueing  him¬ 
self! — We  proceed.  “  'I’be  attribute  of  Divine  Power  came  to 
its  own,  and  its  own  did  not  receive  it."  Here  the  Doctor 
seems  to  have  felt  some  aukwardness  in  his  scheme,  and  there¬ 
fore  tries  to  help  it  by  the  remark,  At  r.  11,  where  the  per- 
.‘^onificaiion  is  p('culiarly  strong,  it  will  be  |>roper  to  substitute 
tlu‘  word  (iod,  whose  power  it  was,  for  the  power  itself."  'I'lius 
we  arc  supplied  with  two  keys,  and  if  one  w  ill  not  fit,  surely  the 
other  may.  e  advaiu'c  then  to  r.  10.  Hut  now'  wc  are  cn- 
lanixlcd  With  a  serious  dilemma.  If  we  “  substitute  the  word 
f  Mxl  ”  we  ar('  (tarried  fairly  into  a  concession  of  the  grand  point 
itself,  fur,  bclit  ving  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  distinction  of  the  Christian  charaete*r.  Shall  we,  then, 
turn  back  to  our  former  shift?  “  As  many  as  received  this  attri 
hut(*,  to  them  it  gave  the  right  of  b<*comiiig  childnui  of’fiod, 
<'ven  to  them  who  believe*  on  its  name."  With  this  strange*  cein- 
struction,  however.  Dr.  P.  is  e‘e>ntcnled  to  put  uj),  explaining 
it,  as  Jewish  phraseology,  which  “  <mly  means  bedieving  in  the 
person  or  thing  whose  name  it  was."  ( )ur  annotator  certainly 
t)ught  to  have*  otfered  some  [)roof  ed’  his  assertion,  or  to  hJivc 
lurnished  ns  with  an  example*  of  tlie  jireieneied  .lewish  phras(!  of 
believing  in  the  name  e)f  a  prope*riy,  a  relation,  or  any  thing 
which  has  lU)  perse)nal  subsistanee.  J’rom  this  he  has,  h<»wever, 
tnenlently  abstaine’el,  'J’o  crown  ail.  we  muvt  re“ad,  that,  'I’he 
aitrilnit**  of  Divine  Power  be*eame*  llesh  [/.  e.  human  nature]  and 
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tabernacled  araong  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  we  beheld 
its  glory,  a  glory  as  of  tlie  Only.  Begotten  from  the  Father.*’ 
And  Dr.  P.  paraphrases  the  passage  thus;  **  The  Logos,  or  the 
divine  wisdom  and  power,  appeared  in  a  human  form,  and  dwelt 
among  us.** 

Who  does  not  see  that,  if  such  violent  interpretations  as  these 
arc  to  be  admitted,  there  is  no  security  in  the  plainest  language  ; 
no  means  of  attaining  the  assurance  of  truth;  no  sutheient  guard 
against  the  wildest  vagaries  of  error  ? 

I'hat  the  Apostle  John,  in  the  composition  of  his  Gospel,  had 
for  one  of  his  objects  the  refutation  of  Gnostic  errors,  is  a 
well-j\scertained  fact;  and  there  is,  also,  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  order  more  effectually  to  explode  those  errors,  he  used, 
in  a  sound  sense,  several  of  tlie  terms  which  were  current  among 
the  Gnostic  sect.  But  these  circumstances,  when  properly  un¬ 
derstood  and  rationally  applied,  are  dtchively  favourable  to  the 

freat  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Hedeemeu’s  propeu  Deity. 

or  instance,  the  Gnostics  maintained  that  the  J.ogos  was  an 
Aioii,  or  created  Spirit,  a  kind  of  inferior  deity  :  John  affirms, 
that  the  I^>gos  was  not  created,  but  existed  in  the  beginning,** 
a  known  jihrase  to  denote,  before  all  time ;  and  that  He  was,  not 
a  created  and  inferior  being,  but  truly  Gon.  fhe  (Jnoslics 
maintained  that  a  very  different,  and  a  malevolent  being  had 
made  tlie  material  universe:  John,  on  the  contrary,  teaches 
that  the  Divine  Logos  was  the  real  Creator  of  all  things  without 
exception.  The  Gnostics  considered  Life  and  Light  as  two 
otln  i  .'Eons,  distinct  from  the  Logos:  the  Apostle  counteracts 
this  error,  by  assorting  that  life  and  li^ltt  (or  created  existence, 
intellect,  moral  good,  and  happiness)  were  the  gifts  of  the  Logos. 
The  (Gnostics  held  the  Jchovali  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  (iod 
of  Israel,  to  have  been  a  created  and  wicked  being,  a  malevolent 
TEon  :  hut  John  declares  that  the  Logos  came  to  /i/s  o?r;/,*’  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  consequ(*ntly,  this  Divine  IVrson  was  the  Ciod 
of  Israel.  The  (hiostics  imagined  that  another  of  the  .FiOns, 
called  t.Mirist,  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism, 
hill  left  him  on  the  approach  of  death:  against  this  liction, 
J(»nn  plainly  declares  that  the  Logos  really  hecaine  man;  the 
was  made  flesh.** 

'riiese  examples  will  give  j\n  idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  he 
the  just  and  rational  use  to  be  made  of  the  (luostie  doctrines,  in 
ex[daining  the  phraseology  of  this  and  oilier  parts  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  .lolin.  It  is,  also,  very  necessary  to  he  observed,  that 
the  Apostle  had  a  mueli  inoie  extcn>ivc  ground  for  the  use  of 
his  ])nneipal  term,  than  merely  to  oppose  the  heresy  and  correct 
the  senninoU^'jy  of  the  (  Miosiics.  'I  h(‘ frequent  mention  of  the 
M  atrUy  or  W  oHo  of  Gt)i)  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  on  the 
Uld  Testament,  and  llic  very  remaikabk  language  of  riiiio  tlie 
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Jew,  concerning  the  same  Divine  Person,  wliom  he  also  deno¬ 
minates  the  Logos,  the  only  begotten,  and  the  Son  of  God  ; 
these  circumstances  supplied  a  very  clear  reason  to  the  mind  of 
the  Evangelist  for  the  use  of  his  distinguishing  expressions. 

But,  while,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  language  of  the  sacred 
books,  we  admit  the  propriety  of  paying  an  adequate  attention 
to  the  opinions,  wliether  true  or  erroneous,  current  at  the  period 
when  they  were  written;  we  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  the 
custom  unhappily  prevalent,  of  considering  such  interpretations 
as  giving  the  exclusive,  or  even  the  principal,  design  of  the  in- 
s[)ircd  writers.  This  has  been  the  darling  aim  of  many  modern 
interpreters;  and  it  is  not  difficult  *o  perceive  that  their  ultimate 
view  is  no  other  than  to  represent  the  word  of  truth  and  stUvation 
as  a  collection  of  obsolete  records,  furnishing  some  good  moral 
precepts ;  but  as  to  facts  and  doctrines,  intelligible  and  interest¬ 
ing  only  lo  the  man  of  learned  leisure  and  critical  curiosity.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  merciful  intention  of  God,  in  giving 
these  holy  writings  to  the  world,  to  teach  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Christ  to  all  the  sons  of  men.  The  cordial  reception  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  enjoined,  under  denunciation  of  the  most  awful  penalties, 
on  all  to  whom  the  word  of  this  salvation  is  sent.  It  Is  an  im¬ 
pious  contradiction  to  this  benevolent  purpose,  and  an  insult  to 
the  Scriptures,  to  treat  them  as  little  more  than  an  obscure  re¬ 
futation  of  recondite,  and,  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  absolutely 
uninteresting  opinions. 

We  have  extended  our  remarks  on  this  passage,  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  rescuing  it  from  gross  misinterpretation,  but 
because  it  affords  a  specimen  of  that  evasive  manner  in  which 
Dr.  P.  tries  to  shake  off  the  embarrassments  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  system.  Where  the  bias  of  that  system  could  not  oper¬ 
ate,  as  in  the  explication  of  external  circumstances  and  allusions 
to  history  and  manners,  or  in  occasional  reflections  on  the 
<  haracter  and  probable  motives  of  men,  we  are  happy  in  being 
able  to  observe,  that  Dr.  P.’s  general  information,  and  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  have  given  birth  to 
much  appropriate  elucidation. 

We  have  selected  a  few  extracts,  as  an  impartial  specimen, 
by  which  our  readers  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  merits  and 
ilemerits  of  Dr.  P.’s  notes  and  occasional  paragraphs,  on  the 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

iMat.  iv.  2.  '  It  may  be  further  conjectured  (and  in  this  case  we  arc  - 
.?voMa!)ly  left  very  much  to  our  conjectures)  that  Jesus  passing  these  forty 
days  in  a  state  of  peculiar  communion  with(h)d  (in  all  which  time  he  wai 
without  food  and  probably  also  w'ithout  sleep)  would  imagine  himself 
to  be  in  what  is  commonly  called  heaven^  w  here  God  is  supposed  to  rc- 
J'ule  ;  as  Taul  imagined  that  he  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven 
during  liis  vUiori  or  trance.  On  tliis  easy  hypollitsis  wc  may  supjx>»e 
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that  it  was  to  this  bt'ing  in  heavrn,  and  with  God,  that  Jesus  might  al- 
hide  (when  he  ^aid  that  he  had  come  down  from  heauen,  and  was  to 
ascend  up  to  where  he  had  lecn  before,  though  these  phrar^es  do  not  ne- 
ee^sanly  imply  any  thing  more  than  his  having  received  a  mission  from 
God.*  Vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

"!his  ionjecinre  of  Dr.  P.*s  will  be  welcome  to  the  in¬ 
fidel.  If  .Icsus,  such  a  one  may  sav,  an  i  Itis  chief  Apostle  were 
so  grievously  ini>iaken,  in  one  capital  instance,  as  to  substitute 
the  tan(asiet>  of’  rheir  imagination  for  real  facts  ;  may  they  not 
have  been  ecjuahy  deluded  in  other  respects.^  Wliat  claims  can 
such  persons  have  on  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  world: 


Mat  .  iv.  '  It  is  probable,  that  the  sacred  writers  themselves  ( though  tlicre 
is  no  inconvenience  in  supposing  that  they  had  adopted  the  opinion  of 
their  neighbours  concerning  a  gre  at  and  maligiuint  evil  lieing,  as  they  did 
the  do<  trine  ot  D.Tinon.s)  u.se  the  term  Satan  or  Devil,  as  expressive  of  the 
principle  ot  evil  in  general,  and  that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  real  exist¬ 
ence  ol  such  a  being  a.s  the  Devil  is  supposed  to  he.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  iniprohable  than  the  existenc  e  of  such  a  being  as  the  Devil, 
who  in  the  \u  gar  opinion  is  a  kind  ot  rival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  pre¬ 
sent  in  every  place  at  ihc  same  time,  or  in  tlic  quickest  possible  succes¬ 
sion.  knowing  every  thing,  even  the  thouglus  ot  men’s  hearts,  which,  if 
anything,  is  surely  the  prerogative  ot  God  only,  and  almost  omnipo¬ 
tent.’  p.  50. 


'rhc.se  Volumes  frequently  present  us  with  the  rational  and 
moJt5/ insinuation,  that  Jesus  and  tlie  snered  uriters  were,  in 
many  east’s,  so  iinfoituntite  tis  to  stand  in  great  need  of  bavin" 
their  vulgar  errors  corrected  by  tin*  kiiul  illuminations  of  modern 
linitariaris !  Ihit  \vc  wave  this;  and  only  remonstrate  against 
the  liiiter  part  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  How  could  i)r.  i^. 
deem  it  con>isient  with  ingenuousness  to  represent  the  gross 
conceptions  ol' the  ignorant  and  earr  less  among  nominal  Chris¬ 
tians,  whose  notions  of  the  Dt’ity  himself  are  equally  erude  and 
false,  ns  coincident  with  the  views  of  well-informed  orthodo.v 
Christians  on  the  existence  of  wicked  spirits.^  'I’o  the  real  c.xistem'c 
and  assiduous  malignity  of  those  beings,  tlie  scriptures  conlain 
fi*(  quent  ami  solemn  relerimce  :  but  we  abhor  the  ascription  to 
them  of  such  powers  as  Dr.  I*,  here  represents;  ami,  whatever  he 
their  ability  and  address,  we  consider  them  as  creatures  of  mere 
impotence  and  foliy,  wlicii  compared  with  the  infinite  Jehovah. 


John  viii  56.  *  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  this  refers  to.  All  that 

Abraham  .saw.  or  desired  to  see,  i.  e.  in  vision,  and  as  future,  was  the 
prosj>rrity  of  his  cle.scendants  in  some  distant  period.  And  if  the.  con¬ 
version  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity  l>c  any  way  connected  with  this  future 
happy  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  it  may  be  called  the  duj  oj'the  Messiah.* 

p.  32p. 

John  xiv.  1.  '  Perhaps,  wdth  a  learned  friend  of  mine,  wc  m.iy  iin- 

d^'rstand  the  ri  hisjathcr's  ol  which  Jesus  here  speaks. 
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to  signify  not  places  of  rest  and  liapplness  in  Leaven,  but  stattonx  of  trusty 
and  us  fatness  upon  earth,  such  as  he  was  then  about  f  quit ;  such  a 
place  in  the  house  or  family  of  God  as  Moses  is  said,  Heb.  iii.  12.  to  hate 
been  faithful  in.*  p.  44JB. 

A\e  are  ^lad  to  relieve  our  minds  from  the  view  of  such  dar¬ 
ing  and  unfounded  assertions,  by  transcribing  the  following  ex¬ 
cellent  ol)servations  on  the  Kesurrection  of  Jesus. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  certainly  the  most  important  fact  in  the 
go>pel  history ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  impt>rtancc,  the  credibility  of  it 
ift  perhaps,  when  well  coiL^idered,  the  greatest  possible.  1  even  think 
that  it  would  not  tx'  difficult  to  shew,  that  r  '  person  has  as  yet  suggested 
any  new  circumstant'c  that  would  have  made  it  so  credible  as  it  now  is, 
at  this  distance  of  time.  We  may  easily  imagine  that  Jesus  might  have 
apjK'ared  so  as  to  have  made  a  greater  impression  upon  the  Jews,  or  the 
pfx^plc  of.  that  generation  in  general ;  but  it  would,  in  consequence  of  that 
very  circumstance,  have  appeared  less  credible  to  us  at  this  time.  For 
liad  tlie  body  of  tiic  Jewish  nation  been  then  convuiccd  of  it,  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  embraced  clirisiianiiy,  it  would  have  been  considered  now 
and  hcrciifter,  as  a  contrivance  of  the  Jewish  rulers;  and  had  the  Ro¬ 
man  governor,  and  the  Romans  in  general,  been  conv'erted  at  that  time, 
it  would  have  Ixjrnc  a  still  more  suspicious  aspect  at  present.  It  was,  on 
thi^  account,  therefore,  tar  better  that  Jesus  should  satisfy  a  sutficient 
number  of  credible  witnesses  only,  who  were  themselves  indisposed  to 
admit  the  lad ;  and  this  was  the  case  even  with  the  apostles  themselves. 

‘  As  to  the  supposition  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  carrying  away  his  body, 
their  consternation  was  so  great  that  nothing  ot  the  kind  could  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  tiicm.  If  their  minds  had  been  at  liberty  for  any  such  scheme^ 
and  if  they  could  have  carried  it  into  execution,  it  could  not  have  an¬ 
swered  their  purpose  of  making  the  people  believe  that  he  w  as  risen  from 
the  dead.  For  the  mere  removal  of  the  body  would  have  been  no  proof 
ot  that ;  and  liow  could  they  expect  to  succeed  even  in  this.  For  what 
could  they  have  done  against  the  guard  of  Ron)an  soldiers  ? 

*  In  this,  liowever,  we  may  see  the  wisdom  ot  that  part  of  the  plan  of 
divine  providence,  which  ordered  that  Jesus  should  continue  in  tlic  se¬ 
pulchre  no  longer  than  until  the  third  day.  Had  this  interval  been  much 
longer,  it  might  liavc  been  said  that  llie  disciples  might  have  recovered 
from  tlieir  consternation  ;  and  that  Uic  watch  becoming  more  lemisi, 
they  might  have  found  an  opportunity  ot  executing  their  purpose. 

*  1  liave  obsened  the  extreme  improbability  ot  Jesus  continuing  alive 
during  the  time  of  the  preparation  for  his  sepulchre,  and  his  continuing 
swathed  with  spices  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  while  he  was  in 
the  sepulchre.  Had  he  been  tbund  alive,  he  must  have  been  in  a  very 
languishing  state  ;  and  yet  he  appeared  with  all  the  marks  of  perfect 
health  several  limes  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  which  was  the  third 
trom  his  death  ;  tirst  to  Mary,  then  to  Peter  (of  the  particulars  of  which 
we  are  not  informed)  and  now',  we  shall  sec,  to  two  disciples  going  to 
Finniaus ;  and  afterwards  to  all  the  disciples  *’  Vol.  iii.  pp.  52y,  530. 

( 'i'o  be  eontinued,) 
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Art.  IV^.  A  Treathe  on  the  Constructing  and  Copying  (of)  all  Kinds 
Geographical  Maps,  &c.  By  Thomas  Dix,  Master  of  North  WaUlimj 
Academy.  8vo.  pp.  30.  price  3s.  Scatchard  and  Letterman^  and 
Grccnhill. 

**  TT  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,”  says  the  author,  that 
^  the  drawing  of  geographical  Maps  will  imprint  on  the 
mind  a  more  permanent  idea  of  the  relative  situations  and  extent 
of  the  different  kingdoms,  seas,  rivers,  &c.  &c.  of  the  world, 
than  any  other  method.”  Hence,  in  schools  where  geography 
is  taught,  we  believe  that  the  practice  of  copying  maps  is  pretty 
generally  adopted  :  but  there  is  room  to  apprehena,  that  the 
iiuMles  in  which  it  is  performed,  are  usually  very  inadequate  to  the 
advancement  of  scientific  information.  Hoys  may  copy  maps, 
as  they  do  landscapes,  by  the  eye;  or  may  trace  them  through  a 
glass,  as  Mr.  I),  informs  ns  they  do  at  Eton  College;  with¬ 
out  forming  any  conception  of  the  use  of  meridian  lines,  or 
parallels  of  latitude,  the  accurate  knowledge  of  which  can  alone 
give  any  just  idea  of  the  position  of  places  on  the  globe.  We 
are,  therefore,  very  glad  to  see  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  schools.  **  My  chief  aim,”  Mr.  D.  observes,  “  is, 
to  divest  the  subject  of  projection,  of  its  formidable  mathematical 
appearance,  and  to  render  it,  and  the  minutiae  of  mapping  in 
general,  more  comprehensible  and  more  pleasing  to  young  stu¬ 
dents,  by  removing  the  difhculties  which  have  hitherto  attended 
them.”  He  has,  accordingly,  furnished  clear  descriptions  of  the 
principal  methods  of  projecting  maps  of  the  world,  hemispheres, 
and  smaller  portions  of  the  globe,  illustrated  them  by  very  neat 
and  accurate  diagrams,  inserted  tables  of  all  the  requisite  calcu¬ 
lations,  explained  instruments  that  facilitate  the  projection 
of  the  sphere,  and  descended  to  minute  directions  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  and  completion  of  maps. 

W  c  heartily  wish  that  this  treatise  mjty  be  introduced  into 
cverv  seminary  wlu're  geograjihy  is  taught,  and  into  every  fami¬ 
ly  where  that  science  forms  a  part  of  private  tuition.  Hoping 
that  it  will  obtain  an  extensive  circulation,  wc  subjoin  remarks 
on  sonu'  passages,  which  may  be  improved  by  revision  in  future 
impressions,  but  require,  at  present,  a  degree  of  explanation  or 
correction*.  Wc  premise,  that  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  invalidate  Mr.  I).*s  laudable  exciiions. 

Some  initiation  into  inailicmatical  knowledge,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  globes  ;  and  still  more, 
(though  this  perhaps  is  little  suspected')  to  a  proper  use  of  maps, 
wliich  is  ot  much  more  general  importance.  Mr.  H.  has 
evidently,  according  to  his  professed  design,  (  ndeavourtMl  to 
simplify  liic  subject  ;  hut  in  some  instances  he  has  not  accom¬ 
plished  this  purpose.  IVtsoiis  w  ho  have  only  a  superficial  kiu)''- 
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Icd^e  of  mathematics,  will  certainly  not  understand  some  terms' 
which  he  has  used  without  defining  them.  He  has  sacrificed  too 
much  to  conciseness. 

lhat  his  Treatise  does  not  comprehend  all  kinds  of  geographi¬ 
cal  maps,  is  by  no  means  censurable,  otherwise  than  as  it  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  title-page.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts;  the 
first  of  w  hieh  relates  to  the  projection  of  the  entire  globe,  and  * 
its  hemispheres;  the  second  to  that  of  smaller  portions  of  the 
globe  ;  the  third  to  instruments  useful  in  projecting  the  sphere  ; 
the  last  to  the  drawing  and  mounting  of  maps. 

VV^e  doubt  whether  this  urrangcmcnl  might  not  he  more  sim- 
])lified  by  incorporating  the  first  two  divisions.  Mercator’s  pro¬ 
jection  is  just  the  same  for  the  whole,  or  for  any  \mrt  of  the 
world:  and  any  portion  of  the  globes,  however  small, lhatextends 
to  both  sides  of  the  ecjuator,  Miould  be  delineated  in  a  manner 
that  would  suit  an  entire  hemisphere.  Hence  Mr.  D.’s  arrange¬ 
ment  has  rendered  his  work  in  some  instances  tautologous,  in 
others  defective. 

lleside  Mercator’s,  the  only  projections  of  the  sphere  which 
onr  author  describes,  are  the  (j  lobular  and  the  Stereographic. 
To  the  latter  method,  wc  think,  he  is  far  from  doing  justice, 
wluMi  he  says,  that  “  the  only  advantage  it  has  to  boast  of,  is, 
that  the  parallcIsW  latitude,  and  llie  meridians,  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles;”  and  that  **  the  globular  is  eqUfil  to  it  in 
j>oint  of  facility,  and  much  superior  in  point  of  correctness.”  p.  6. 
The  stcrcographic  boasts  of  other. advantages,  which  no  difl'er- 
ent  mode  of  projecting  the  sphere  can  claim.  1.  It  is  a  real  per¬ 
spective  view  of  the  globe,  allowing  only  for  the  transposition 
of  east  and  west.  2.  It  gives  very  nearly  the  genuiiiff  forms  of 
each  distinct  country,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  being  every- 
>>licre  reciprocally  proportionate,  lu  the  globular  projection,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  only  near  the  central  meridian  thit  countries 
preserve  their  proper  figures :  toward  the  eircumferen:c,  they  are 
strelehed  from  north  to  south,  to  one-half  more  than  tieir  extent, 
in  proportion  to  their  longitude.  We  cannot  therefore  agree  with 
the  author,  as  to  the  com parativeforrcc/we.ss of  these tvo  methods: 
aud  as  to  facility,  we  think  that  the  siercographic  Iws  some  ad¬ 
vantage;  the  radii  of  its  latitudinal  circles,  being  ouch  shorter 
than  those  of  the  globular  projection,  and  consequently  admit¬ 
ting  of  a  larger  scale  for  projection.  Iti  order,  however,  at  once 
to  avoid  so  great  a  disproportion  in  the  size  of  counties  as  in  the 
stcrcographic,  and  so  much  disitoriion  of  their  formas  in  the  glo¬ 
bular,  we  would  recommend  to  geographers  a  composite  method 
ol  projection,  constituting  a  iiu‘diuin  between  tlcsc  extremes. 
1  his  may  easilv  he  excciiled,  by.  dividing  the  samesemidiameter 
a  plairnplicie  according  to  both  the  stereognphic  und  the 
‘□Inhtdar  proieclions ;  and  drawing  the  mciidians,  aid  divisions  of 
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latitfule,  through  points  at  equal  distances  between  those  of  the 
other  two  methods,  'i’hat  w  liich  we  propose,  will  of  course  par¬ 
take  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  the  pre¬ 
ceding:  hut  it  will,  on  the  whole,  produce  a  less  distorted  iigurc 
of  the  globe  than  either  of  them;  and  therefore  we  presume,  laay 
claim  the  preference. 

Of  six  methods  for  projecting  maps  of  partietdar  countries, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  ]).,  the  last  two  are  merely  partial 
applications  of  the  general  projections  above-mentioned :  and 
the  first  and  fourth,  which  represent  the  divisions  of  latitudes, 
by  straight  lines,  seem  to  us  unworthy  of  notice.  The  secotid  is 
the  most  fiecurate,  and  is  easily  piaeticahle  :  wc  shall  therefore 
quote  Ins  illustration  of  it,  omitting  his  letters  of  reference. 

*  To  project  a  Map  of  Europe  hj  this  Method.  Draw  a  base  line,  in  the 
middle  of  which  cirrt  a  perpendii'iilar.  Assume  a  distance  for  10'^.  of 
latitude.  Europe  extends  from  31)'^.  to  72^^.  N.  lat.  From  (the  bottom 
of  the  |x*rprndiciilnr)  set  off  six  of  the  assumed  distances  to  the  top, 
whicli  will  bt'  the  N.  pole.  Number  the  distances  40,  50,  (X),  A'c.  From 
tlie  (nppermosi)  j>oint  (thus  marked)  describe  arcs  passing  through  the 
(otlier)  points  ot  division  on  the  (perpc*ndicular)  which  will  be  parallrk 
of  latitude.  Divide  llie  space  assumed  for  10"’.  of  lat.  intoOO  parts,  (as 
elsewhere  directed  )  Lo<ik  into  the  table  for  (Ik*  number  of  miles  an¬ 
swering  to  30"^.  which  is  51,  say  52,  which  take  from  the  scale.  Set 
this  distance  oil' on  the  arc,  at  JO'-*.,  from  the  centreline  both  ways.  Do 
the  same  for  40'^.  50”.  60”.,  S:c.  Through  the  corresponding  divisions 
on  all  the  arcs,  draw  cMri'c  lines ;  w’hich  will  represent  the  meridians. 
Number  the  degrees  of  lat.  and  long,  which  will  complete  the  diagram.* 

The  words  included  in  parentheses  are  substituted  for  Mr.  D.’s 
references  to  bis  plates,  wliieb,  if  consulted,  w  ill  obviate  any 
dilliculty  that  our  ri  adcrs  may  find  in  the  quotation,  except  that 
<»1  drawimj;  ct/rre  lines.  We  presume  that  the  author  means 
itrai»ht  liies,  forming  together  the  ap|H\*irat)ee  ol  a  curve,  llis 
mode  ot  expression  here  afVortls  an  in>lanec  of  that  kind  to 
which  we  il hided  above,  in  our  third  paragrapli. 

llis  thnd  method,  is  when  the  parallels  of  lat.  are  curve 
lint  s  us  ill  he  last  method,”  that  is,  segments  of  concentric  cir¬ 
cles;  “  aiil  the  inriidiaiis  right  ones,  iis  in  the  first.”  Of  this 
luetluKl,  Mr.  I),  has  supplied  no  farther  illustration:  but  as  it 
is  that  whith  is  now  ino^t  commonly  used,  a  few  remarks  on  it 
iiiav  he  acc’ptahle.  It  is  the  same  that  we  have  formcrlv  meii- 
turned,  as  tie  ((mica/  projection. 

'I  his  mcilod,  iis  applieil  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  was  com¬ 
municated  t)  the  Koval  Society  in  17oS,  by  Mr.  Murdoch:  but 
it  ditlers  onl;  in  llie  e.xti  nt  of  the  latitudes,  from  what  our  author 
tenns  “  lliegloluilar  projection  on  the  j>lanc  of  the  lupiaior,” 
wliieli  was  ued  by  Mercator,  more  than  two  eenluries  since.  It 
is  inlciior  inaccuracy  to  the  preceding  nieihod,  propoiiionaliy 
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to  the  cllstanct'  of  latitude  included  in  the  map:  hut  .as,  for  con¬ 
venience,  it  is  very  often  adopted,  we  add,  that,  when  the  scale 
i-i  so  lari^c  as  to  render  it  ditlictdl  to  sweep  ilie  eoneentrie  circles, 
the  following  ihode  may  he  suhsiituted.  From  one  of  the 
hielier,  and  one  of  the  lower  divisions  of  latitude  on  the  c  entral 
meridian  line,  raise  perpeiulieulars  half  the?  Icmglh  of  a  division 
of  longitude  in  each  of  those  parallels:  joiti  tlie  two  extremes  by 
a  rit^hl  line ;  from  which,  at  tlie  points  where  it  meets  them,  and 
at  angles  equal  to  those  which  it  forms  with  the  perpendiculars 
to  the  central  line,  draw  linos  equal  to  a  whole  division  of  longi¬ 
tude  at  each  parallel :  join  the  e.\Uer»iues  of  tliese ;  and  proceed 
in  the  same  manner,  on  each  side  of  the  central  line,  to  the  ox- 
iciit  of  the  map.  At  each  iiiterveiiing  division  of  latitude,  draw 
lines  parallel  to  these.  'I’lie  chords  which  are  thus  formed,  will 
b(‘  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  segments  of  circles  which 
they  would  subtend  ;  and  arc  sutiicicntly  accurate  fur  every  geo¬ 
graphical  purpose. 

In  ihesiercographic  projection,  the  radii  for  some  of  the  latitudinal 
circles  are  nearly  thrice  the  length  of  llie  diameter  of  tlu:  sphere; 
and  in  the  globular  inetliod,  about  four  times  the  same  length. 
C'onscquently,a  principal  difficulty  in  constructing  iiiajison  these 
projections,  is  that  of  procuring  compasses  large  enough  to 
strike  the  segments  that  are  wanted.  Mr.  1).  in  the  third  part 
of  his  treatise,  proposes  to  substitute  two  instruments  for  this 
purpose;  which  lie  calls  **  the  projecting  peel  and  bevil.'*  fhey 
may  be  made,”  he  observes,  by  any  clever  workman,  if  rightly 
explained  to  them(\\nn)»  Hnl  lliose  who  wisli  it,  may  have  them 
from  the  author,  at  ll.  each,  or  at  ^^1.  each,  if  su[)erior  work- 
iHanship  is  bestowed  on  them.”  lie  lias  furnished  descriptions 
and  wooden  engravings  of  these  instruments,  by  which  his  read* 
r-rs  may  judge  of  the  expediency  of  procuring  them.  For  maps 
♦‘U  a  large  scale,  if  not  very  comprehensive,  it  may  sullice,  pro¬ 
portionally  to  enlarge  the  respective  distances  from  any  well- 
construeted  planisphere,  and  to  hound  them  by  right  lines:  hut 
it  is  only  when  the  map  extends  to  hath  sides  of  the  equator,  that 
a  homisplierieal  projection  can  be  recommended ;  and  wc  think 
die  stereograpliic  method  the  most  eligible  to  be  used  on  such 
oeeaKions. 

f  Ifthedirections  which  Mr.  1).  has  given  for  draw  ing  maps,  See. 
It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  they  are  sufficiently  clear  and  par¬ 
ticular.  ll  is,  however,  with  a  little  surprise,  that  we  tind  a 
compound  colour  substituted  for  the  usual  wash  of  verdigris,  to 
distinguish  w  ater  from  land. 

On  the  whole,  wc  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  tliis  small 
treatise,  to  every  student,  and  ever\^  teacher,  of  the  science 
wt  geography.  We  conclude  our  remarks,  whicli,  from 
wur  wpiniori  of  the  utility  of  the  subject,  have  been  extended 
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beyond  our  usual  limits)  by  suggesting  the  advantage  which 
pupils  niay  derive  from  copying  maps  in  different  methods  of 
projection  from  the  originals;  for  instance,  transposing  newdis- 
coveries,  from  Mercator’s,  to  the  siereographical  projeetion. 
This  would  impress  their  minds  with  precise  ideas  of  the  different 
constructions  of  ma[)s,  and  of  the  real  forms  of  countries  ;  while 
the  drawings  thus  made  on  a  large  scale,  might  hereafter  be 
rendered  ntore  complete,  by  the  insertion  of  additional  discove¬ 
ries,  whenever  these  were  communicated  to  the  public. 
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concluded  from  Page  21. 

"  ^ I  ^OWAH 1)  the  close  of  the  work,”  say  the  Monthly 
Keviewers,  “  when  treating  more  immediately  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  amid  much  which  we  admire,  and  which 
we  wouul  strongly  recommend,  we  observe  some  remarks 
thrown  out,  w  hich  too  clearly  betray  the  peculiar  notions  of  the 
writer.”  \\"hat  these  peculiar  notions  are,  may  be  collected 
from  what  is  soon  after  added: 

Wc  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  and  w’c  wish  to  do  it  without 
offence,  that  it  is  IxTause  she  has  not  avowed  her  rigid  religious  teneU, 
and  pressed  tlicm  on  her  royal  pupil,  that  we  have  commended  her 
work  upon  the  whole.  Wc  should  indeed  deeply  lament,  to  s(*e  the 
probable  future  Sovereign  of  these  realms  l)ccome  the  victim  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  countenancing  principles,  already  perhaps  too  widely 
disseminated,  and  loo  powerfully  supported.”  Vol.  47*  p.  I87. 

Now,  for  our  part,  wchave  perused  with  ptirticular  attention, 
those  portions  of  Mrs.  More’s  work  which  treat  more  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  siihjeel  of  Keligion  ;  and  we  cordially  declare,  that 
wc  deem  every  sentiment  whieli  she  e.\ presses,  to  be  truly  ra¬ 
tional,  as  well  as  truly  pious.  VV"e  are  well  aware,  that  the  Kcii- 
gion  which  Mrs.  M.  inculcates,  is  essentially  different  boili  from 
that  of*  ancient  IMiarisecs  and  tluit  of  modern  philosophers; 
and  to  those  who  arc  icsolved  to  rest  satisfied,  either  with  the  dry 
punctualities  of  tlie  former,  or  the  baseless  morals  of  ibe  latter,  it 
IS  most  natural,  that  piety,  when  descriised  as  an  inward  and 
spiritual  principle,  pervading  the  whole  soul,  ^uid  iiilluencing 
every  part  of  the  conduct,  inward  as  well  as  outward,  should 
appear  tigid  and  cnthudastic. 

That  leligion  should  occasiouuUy  occupy  our  thoughts,  and 
that  a  suitable  portion  of  our  lime  should  be  allotted  to  its  more 
immediate  duties,  would,  no  doul>t,  be  readily  allowed:  but  the 
extending  it  ibrougb  tlie  whole  td  life,  as  it  it  were  to  be  ever 
restraining  ns,  and  ever  keeping  us  on  the  stretch,  carries  with 
it,  in  the  view  of  Mrs.  M.’s  censurers,  a  c:lo<jin,  and  a  severity» 
'  wliich 
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uhich  they  deem  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  businesses  or  the 
pleasures  of  life.  To  such  an  universal  Empire  of  Keji^ion, 
ihev  seem  ready  to  object,  pretty  much  in  the  language  pt  the 
Epicurean  in  Cicero,  itaque  imposuistis  in  cervicibnn  nostris 
srmpitrrnurn  dominum !  Quis cnim  non  timeat  omnia providentrm, ti 
afiimadvtrtentem,  et  omnia  ad  se  pertinere  putantem^  curiosam  ft 
plcnam  nfgolii  rtiigionem?  •  And  on  their  own  principles,  they 
would  Ik;  riglit :  for  if  religion  were  that  uncongenial,  coercive 
voke,  which  they  appear  to  consider  it,  their  wish,  not  to  be 
continually  under  its  pressure,  would  be  tlie  voice  of  reason  and 
nature. 

But,  says  Mrs.  M,  "  When  the  mind  is  not  only  cfimcicntioHsly  but 
affectionately  religious}  when  it  not  only  fears  God  as  the  Almighty 
Sovereign,  but  loves  and  confides  in  him  as  the  all  gracious  Father : 
not  only  inferred  to  be  such,  from  the  beauty  and  benignity  apparent  in 
the  works  of  nature ;  but  rationally  understood  to  be  such,  from  the 
discoveries  of  divine  grace  in  the  word  of  God;  and  let  us  add,  no  less 
rationally  felt  to  be  such,  from  the  transforming  infiuence  of  that  word 
on  the  heart;  then,  acts  of  devotion  are  no  longer  a  |)enan€c,  but  a 
resource,  and  a  refreshment ;  insomuch  that  the  Voluptuary  w'ould  as 
soon  relinquish  those  gratifications  for  which  he  lives,  as  the  devout 
Christian  would  give  up  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  Maker.  But  it 
is  not  in  stated  acts  merely,  that  such  devotion  lives ;  it  is  an  habitual 
sentiment  which  dififuses  itself  through  the  whole  of  life,  purifying, 
exalting,  and  tranquillizing  every  part  of  it;  smoothing  the  most  nudged 
paths,  making  the  yoke  ot'  duty  easy,  and  the  burden  of  care  light  .  it 
is  as  a  perennial  spring  in  the  vciy'  centre  of  the  heart,  to  which  the 
wearied  spirit  betakes  itself  for  refreshment  and  repose.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

Such  is  the  religion  which  Mrs.  M.  rccommciuls.  Can  any 
rational  being  account  this  ri^id'^  or  will  any  sincere  Christian 
pronounce  it  enthusiastic?  hat,  but  tliis,  is  the  piety  of  the 
New  Testament.'’  What,  short  of  this,  would  realize  the  de- 
lightlul  image  presented  to  us  by  Him,  who  best  understood  the 
blessing  which  he  himself  came  on  earth  to  bestow  f  “  He,” 
saith  our  Saviour,  **  who  drinketli  of  the  water  that  1  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst  ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him, 
shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life.”  If  genuine  Christains ‘'receive  Me  Spirit  of  Adoption, 
whereby  they  cry  Abba  Father” — if  **  the  Peace  of  God  whick 
passeth  all  understanding,  keeps  their  hearts  and  minds”  —  if 
”  whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  a'o/7d” — and  if  he 
that  is  in  Christ,  is  a  new  Creature,  old  things  being  passed  away 


•  “  So,  you  impose  on  us  a  perpetual  governor  ?  For  would  not  be 
afraid  of  an  inquisitive  and  officious  religion,  that  regoLites  aud  judges 
<jvcry  thing,  and  regards  every  thing  as  its  own  concern  !'* 
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and  all  lhinG;s  become  new” — 1/  these  be  the  scriptural  statemenfi 
of  our  divine  religion,  shall  the  writer  who  does  no  more  than 
assert  them,  be  pointt  d  at  as  a  dangerous  instriu  tor  ?  Or,  shnll 
it  be  f*i*riously  lamented^  that  such  principles  are  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated,  or  powertully  supported  ? 

Hut  let  not  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  be  cither  puzzled, 
or  surprised,  at  such  estimates  of  vital  Christianity  being  made, 
by  tlmse  whose  very  language  proves  that  they  are  ignorant  of 
its  induenccs.  Let  him  rather  attend  to  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  utter  incompetence  of  such  witnesses,  by  men 
whose  soundness  of  judgement  has  never  yet  been  questioned; 
and  whose  perfect  agreement  with  Mrs.  Al.  in  tliose  very  [loiius 
which  some  are  pleased  to  call  her  “  peetdiar  notions,”  it  it  does 
not  produce  conviction ,  ought  at  least  to  teach  modest tj. 

"  The  gospel”  snys  Dr.  Cudwortu,  (the  well  known  author  of  the 
Intellcctu:il  System)”  is  not  merely  a  If-tter  without  us,  but  a  quicktmn^ 
rpirit  within  is.  Cold  iheorems  and  maxims,  dry  and  jejune  disputes, 
lean  syllogistical  reasni>in»;',  could  never  yet  of  themselves  beget  the 
least  glitnp>c  of  saving  knowledge  in  any  lieart.  All  this,  is  but  the 
groping  of  the  poor  dark  spirit  c»f  man  after  truth,  to  find  it  out  by  his 
own  endeavours,  and  feel  it  with  his  own  cold  and  benumbed  hands. 
Words  and  syllables,  which  are  but  dead  things,  cannot  possibly  convey 
the  living  notions  of  heavenly  truths  to  ns.  I'he  secret  iny.sterics  of  a 
divine  life,  of  a  new  nature,  of  Christ  formed  in  our  hearts — they  cannot 
be  written  or  spoken  j  language  and  expressions  cannot  reach  them; 
neither  can  they  be  ever  truly  understood,  except  the  soul  itself  be 
kindled  from  within,  and  awakened  into  the  life  of  tliem.  A  paintci> 
that  would  draw  a  rose,  though  he  may  flourish  some  likeness  of  its 
figure  and  colour,  yet  he  can  never  paint  the  .scent*  and  fragrancy, — All 
the  skill  of  cunning  artizans  and  mechanicks,  cannot  put  a  principle 
of  life  into  a  statue  of  tlicir  own  making.  Neither  are  we  able  to 
enclose  in  words  and  letters,  the  life,* soul,  and  es;^*nee  of  any  spi¬ 
ritual  truths,  and  as  it  were  to  incorporate  it  in  them.”  Serin,  on  1  John 
ii.  d.  4. 

“  It  hath”  says  the.  admirable  author  of  the  Select  Discourses,  *  *'becn 
long  sinev.  well  observed,  that  every  art  and  science  hath  sonic  certain 
principles,  iqHui  whicli  the  whole  frame  and  bo<ly  of  it  must  depend ; 
and  lie  that  will  fully  acquaint  hinistdf  with  the  mysteries  thereof,  must 
ixmie  furnished  with  some  pnccognita  or  (that  I  may  speak  if! 

tlie  language  of  the  Stoics.)  Were  I,  indeed,  to  define  divinity,  I 
ahoiild  ratlicr  call  it  a  Dirinc  Life  than  a  Divine  Science ;  being  some¬ 
th  ing  rather  to  be  understood  by  a  spiritual  sensation,  than  by  any 
verbal  description  ;  as  all  things  of  sense  and  life,  are  best  known  by 

st'iuicnt  and  viuil  faculties. - 'I'o  seek  our  divinity  merely  in  books 

aiul  writings,  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead.  We  do  but  in  vain 


•  Mr.  John  Smith,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  who 
died  1052. 
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srck  God.many  times  in  those,  wlicre  his  truth  is  tix)  often  not  so  much 
enshrined,  as  entombed.  No ;  intra  te  qun^re  Deum,  seek  for  God  within 
thine  own  soul ;  he  is  best  discerned  roif  i  as  Plotinus  phraseth  it,  by 

an  intellectual  touch  of  him;  we  must  see  with  our  eyes,  and  hear  with  our 
ears,  and  our  hands  must  handle  the  word  of  Life,  that  I  may  express 
myself  in  St.  John’s  words.  F.f<  '^vyrts  oitThyims  nr;  the  soul  itsclt* 
hath  its  sense,  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  tliereforc  David,  when  he 
would  teacji  us  how  to  know  what  the  divine  goodness  is,  calls  not  for 
ff)eculation  but  sensation,  **  Taste  and  sec  how  good  the  Lord  is.”— The 
priests  of  Mercury,  as  Plutarch  tclh  us,  in  the  eating  of  tlicir  holy 
things,  were  wont  to  cry  out,  yXvnv  «i  aAuftii*,  sweet  is  truth ;  but  how 
sweet  and  delicious  is  that  truth,  whidi  holy  and  heaven-born  souls  feed 
upon,  in  their  mysterious  converse  with  the  Deity,  who  can  tell  but 
they  tliat  taste  it  ?’*  Select  Discourses. — Prefatory  Discourse. 

M  e  shall  add  one  more,  from  the  iiuinbrrloss  antliorilics  that 
might  be  adduced  on  the  present  subject.  The  name  of  IVishop 
Taylor  cannot  he  unknown  to  any  reader,  \vc  will  not  merely 
sjiy  of  the  Theology,  but  of  the  CA/ss/fs  of  our  language.  As  a 
scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  genius,  he  has  been 
placed,  universally,  in  the  very  highest  rank;  and  we  conceive 
that  no  divine,  of  his  day,  lias  lK‘en  less  suspected  of  any  leaning 
toward  enthusiasm  ;  yet  he  tells  us  (in  his  Jicrmon  on  the  Spirit 
of  a  race)  that  even  had  we  been  outwardly  taught  all  the 
inysierics  of  the  Gospel, 

We  could  not,  by  any  human  power,  have  understood  them  ; 
unless  the  Spirit  of  God  had  given  us  a  new  light,  and  cn^ated  in  us  a 
new  capacity,  and  made  us  to  be.  a  new  creature  of  another  de6nition. 
Animal  IS  homo  (that  as  St.  Jude  expounds  the  word  iruifjM  ixn 

the  animal  or  the  natural  man  (the  man  that  hath  not  the  spiritj 
cannot  discern  the  things  of  God,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned,  that 
is,  not  to  be  understood,  but  by  the  light  proceeding  from  the  Sun  of 
Kightpousness.” 

‘'He,”  adds  the  Bishop,  "  that  shall  discourse  Euclid’s  Elements 
to  swine,  or  preach  to  rocks,  will  as  much  prevail  upon  his  assembly,  aa 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  could  do  upon  unvircumci.sed  hearts  and  ears, 
uj)on  the  indisposed  Greeks  and  prejudicate  Jews.  An  ox  will  relish  tlic 
tender  desh  of  kids,  with  as  much  gust  and  appetite,  as  an  uiispiritual 
and  unsanclilied  man  will  do  the  discourses  of  angels,  or  of  an  Apostle, 
if  he  should  come  to  preach  the  secrets  of  the  gospel.  And  we  find 
Jt  true  by  a  sad  experience,  as  Anacharsis  said  of  the  Greeks,  that 
they  used  money  for  hothing  but  to  cast  accounts  witlial,  so  our  hearer* 
niake  use  of  sermons,  and  discourses  evangelical,  but  to  dll  up  void 
spaces  of  our  time,  with,  or  without,  tediousness.  The  reason  of  this, 
is  a  sad  condemnation  to  such  persons;  they  have  not  yet  entertained 
the  Spirit  of  God;  they  arc  in  darkness ;  they  were  washed  in  water, 
but  never  baptized  with  the  Spirit ;  for  these  things  are  spiritually  dis^ 
sirned.  Ihey  would  tliiiik  the  preacher  rude,  il  he  should  s.iy,  they 
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arc  not  chrutians,  not  wiihin  ihe  covenant  of  die  Gospel ;  but  it  is 
ct*r  tain  that  the  s/ni'it  of  wanifestativu  is  not  yet  upon  them;  and  tlmt 
is  the  first  ed'cct  of  the  Spirit,  whereby  \vc  can  be  called  the  sons  of 
God,  or  relatives  of  ('lirist.  If  we  do  not  appn'hend,  and  greedily 
suck  in  the  precepts  of  this  holy  discipline,  as  aptly  as  merchants  dis- 
coiise  of  gain,  or  farmers  of  fair  harvi*st'»,  we  have  nothing  but  the  name 
of  Christians,  and  are  no  more  such  really,  than  mandrakes  ore  men, 
or  spunges  are  living  creatures.’* 


W  c  trust  that  \vc  sliall  be  excused  for  being  thus  copious  in 
quotation,  wltcre,  in  our  deepest  judgeuicnt  and  most  solemn 
fonviclioii,  not  the  theologic  al  theory  of  any  person  or  party  is 
at  stake,  hut  Christianity  itself;  \\e  pemer  of  godliness,  as  eon- 
tradisiinginslud  from  its  mere  /orw.  I'ov,  be  it  uell  observed  that 
the  point  at  issue  between  Mrs.  M.and  her  oppuiieiits,  is,  not 
AN  hetlter  one  system  of  (loetrines  be  pr(*ferable  to  another;  but 
it  is  simply  (what  has  been  already  referred  to,  as  the  leading 
question  of  the  day)  whether  Christianity  only  holds  out  to  us 
an  aulhenliealed  rule  of  living,  or  whether  it  also  eomnmnieates 
to  us  an  actual  principle  of  liji  ;  whether  it  merely  reveals  a  set 
oi  important  truths  for  us  act  upon,  or  inqjlics,  in  addition  to 
these,  c'ertaiii  powerful  attractions,  nhich  act  upon  as;  and 
.which,  w lu  ll  w  e  are  fully  broiigh.t  within  their  intlucnee,  give 
an  ease,  and  a  c’crtalnty  to  the  moral  movements  of  our  minds, 
analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  works  of  manual  labour, 
througli  the  application  of  the  incehanic  powers.  It  is  this 
efiicaeious  (  hrisiianitv,  and  this  only,  for  which  Mrs.  M.  is  an 
advocate,  l.et  her  candid  eeusurers  pronounce  in  what  respect 
she  earrirs  it  farther  than  Cudworth,  Smith,  and  Taylor  have 
dime ;  and  w  helhcr,  indeed,  any  of  them  has  used  such  strong 
c'.xpiessions  as  we  lind,  on  tliis  very  subject,  in  ilu*  last  six 
verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  Kpisile  to  tlie  Ephesians. 
W  e  recommend  to  those  who  condemn  Nlrs.  M.  iiiqiartially  to 
W('lgh  this  passage;  and  then  to  ask  their  own  reason,  whether 
their  charge  of  cMiihusiasm  can  attach  to  Mrs.  M.  without 
involving  the  Api'>tlef’ 

An  a|>pn  hensi<m  is  expressed,  respecting  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue,  were  the  roval  pitpil  actually  possessed  of  Mrs. 
M.’s  religious  principles.  To  the  zealous  maintniuers  of  these 
prineijde^,  already  adduced,  we  heg  leave  to  add  Sir  Mat  there 
and  the  I  !on.  llahcn  Hof/lc.  W’e  might  challenge  any  or 
all  of  Mrs.  M .’s  opponents,  to  j>oint  out  a  single  >hade  of  dif- 
lereuee  helween  her  >eiitimeni>  and  those  (»i  the  two  illustrious 
men  jiui  named  ;  \ii,will  it  be  -aid,  that  the  one  was  a  li*ss 
ahli*  iudg(‘,  or  the  ollu'r  a  loss  enlighietic'd  ]»hilosopher,  hi’caiiso, 
while  they  lived  on  iiuih,  ihcv  had  **  (heir  cunversation  in  hen- 
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ten,*'*  Hut  we  inny  mention  an  instance  still  more  in  point.  Wat 
the  second  Mauy  a  less  erticieiit,  or  a  less  revere  d  Sovereign, 
Im  cause  she  was  able,  on  her  death  bed,  to  thank  (Jod,  “  that 
slie  had  always  carried  this  in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  t>e 
left  to  the  last  hour;  and  that,  then,  she  had  notlting  to  do, 
but  to  look  up  to  (jod,  and  submit  to  Ills  will.’* — Nay,  adds 
Burnet,  “  she  rather  appeared  to  desire  death,  than  to  tear  it:** 
which  living  temper,  and  dying  frame,  we  dare  assert  to  be 
the  sum  and  substance  of  both  the  rigidness  and  the  enthnsiasm 
of  Mrs.  M.  and  beyond  such  attainments,  lier  warmest  wishes 
resjiceiing  tiic  royal  pupil,  we  are  confident,  have  not  aspired. 

With  respect  to  defects  in  '  Irs.  M’s.  work,  we  would  ob¬ 
serve,  that,  in  several  instances,  passages  have  met  our  eye, 
which  ixave  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  incorrectness,  w  hich  haste 
might  occasion  even  in  the  im»st  accomplished  writer.  We 
need  not  be  more  particular: — Mrs.  M’s.  own  judgment  will 
sulHciently  point  out  to  her,  ichere  correctioti  will  be  liencficial. 

W  e  have  also,  in  a  few  cases,  thought,  that  positions  are 
ha/arded,  which,  on  mature  consideration,  might  probably 
have  been  spared.  How,  for  instance,  is  it  certain,  that  the 
sclf-discipline  praetist‘d  by  Charles  V.  in  his  retreat,  was  useless  \ 
or  why  is  it  to  be  assumed,  that  he  was  surrounded  only  with 
ignonuit  and  Idgutted  monks?  No  one  knows  lx‘tler  than  Mrs. 
^1.  that  even  in  the  Church  of  Home,  (lod  has  never  left  himself 
without  witnesses :  and  what  should  have  hind(‘red  the  Royal 
An'elic  from  reaping  that  very  kind  of  profit,  which  Mrs.  M. 
Mvnis  to  think  in  his  case  unattainable,  from  the  study  of  such 
writers  as  I’ernnrd  and  Kempis?  Besides,  if  his  dving  sentiments 
were  favourable  to  the  reformed  laiili,  would  it  not  seem  to 
follow,  that  the  occupations  of  his  retirement  were  more  sul>- 


*  It  is  astonishing  to  observe,  how  much  higher  views  of  a  virtuous 
Mate  of  mind,  we  meet  with  in  heathen  philosophers,  than  in  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  some  modern  Christians.  When  Seneca  is  describing  a  good 
man  (that  is,  w  hen  he  is  drawing  the  character  for  which  all  enlight¬ 
ened  Ileathens  were,  at  least  theoretically,  on  the  stretch,  but  which  the 
spiritual  Christian  alone  realizes)  after  telling  us,  that  a  mind  thus 
excellent,  mt>derale,  rising  above  all  lesser  matters,  smiling  at  all  those 
things  which  men  in  general  hope  for  or  fear,  cannot  be  raised  to 
“  this  pitch  by  any  other  than  a  celestial  potency,”  he  .adds  these 
remarkable  words,  “  and  therefore,  as  to  tlie  greater  part  of  him  he 
IS  thrre,  from  whence  he  has  descended.  As  the  sunlieams,  indeed,  arc 
in  contact  with  the  earth,  but  yet  arc  still  tlicre  froin«whcnce  they  are 
didused,  so  the  great  and  holy  soul,  w  hie :h  is  sent  down  to  us  that  we 
might  have  some  nearer  view  of  what  is  divine,  conv(Tses  indeed  with 
us.  but  still  cliiigs  to  its  origin.  On  tliat  it  hangs  ;  thither  it  looks  and 
aims;  but,  as  some  higher  nature,  interests  itself  for  uur  happincsi.** 
bcii.  EpUi.  XLl. 
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stauli alls’ useful,  lliau  Mrs.  M’s.  preceding  observations  appear 
io  admit  ? 

W  e  liav<*  our  doubts,  wliclher  the  censure  on  Henry  V. 
for  his  severity  to  liie  celebrated  Liii’d  Cobluim,  may  not  be 
too  strongly  expressed.  Wc  own  liiat  we  should  hesitate, 
l)efore  we  ap[»lied  tlie  epithet  of  iUnstrious  to  the  latter,  or 
tiuit  of  unffelin"  persecutor  to  the  hiiiner  personage.  That 
Lord  C.  posNCssecl  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  we  shall  not  dispute; 
and  that  he  was  devoted  to  what  he  conceived  to  he  religious 
truth,  cannot  be  questioned  :  but  that  he  did  honour  to  his 
c  ause,  by  the  meekness  of  his  spirit,  or  the  gentleness  of  his 
demeanour,  is  by  no  means  so  clear;  nor,  of  course,  is  it  certain, 
that  deheieneies  in  these  resj)ccts  might  not  have  had  their 
share  in  alienating  the  atVcctious  of  a  mouareh,  who,  till  then, 
liad  entertained  for  him  a  very  particular  regard.  If  we  re- 
inend>er  right.  Lord  C.  otfered  to  maintain  his  principles,  by 
single  combat  with  anv  who  should  accust‘  him  :  and  w« 
believe  it  also  to  he  stated,  that  he  defended  himself,  as  long 
as  he  was  able,  against  those!  who  were  sent  to  apprehend  him. 
W  e  are  ready  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived :  but  surely,  it  is  not  from  such  questionable  confessors, 
that  iicligion  derives  its  glory. 

W  e  shall  add  only  one  more  observation.  Mrs.  M.  in  mcn- 
tioniiig  T/ie  Arabian  Tates,  lias  remarked,  that  we  learn  from 
them,  **  what  was  the  specitic  religion  of  the  people”  whom 
they  describe  ;  “  how  much  they  made  religion  enter  into  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  and  how  observant,  characters  pro¬ 
fessing  religion  were,  of  its  peculiarities  and  its  worslfqi.’^ 
This,  Mrs.  M.  thinks,  is  a  merit,  which  might  justly  lie 
w'ishetl  for,  in  some  of  the  novels  of  a  country  nearer  home.” 
AN’itli  the  sentiments  of  the  aulhorin  these  remaiks,  we  sincerely 
accord.  Hut  we  beg  leave*  to  ask,  whether  the  prominent 
appearanc*',  which  the  Mahometan  religion  makes  in  the 
compositions  relerred  to,  may  not  he  the  necessary  consc(|uenee 
of  its  low,  ceiemotiial  cliaracter  ?  A  religion  of  this  kind, 
necessarily  shews  itself  in  common  life;  lu'cause  it  prescribes 
rules  for  so  many  common  actions: — and  there  is  nothing  in 
vice,  however  gross,  to  keep  such  a  religion  at  a  distance;  as 
ceremonial  observances  have,  at  all  tinK^s,  l>een  interming¬ 
led  with  the  most  immoral  conduct.  We  do  not,  ihero- 
fore,  literallv  concur  in  Mrs.  M’s.  wish,  respecting  the  noveh 
of  our  c'ountry.  It  is  indeed  our  earnest  d(*sirc,  to  sec  the 
Spirit  of  our  Hivine  Religion  transposed  into  every  species 
of  useful  writing;  and  we  lament  sincerely,  that  this  has 
very  larely  taker  place:  yrl,  still,  we  feel  satisfaelion  in  the 
thought,  that  oUw*  iTligiou  is  sucii  as  must  be  introduced  in 
the  spirit  of  if,  ir  not  at  ail.  'i'lii^  is  our  glory  as  Ciiristiaus; 

and 
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und  it  is  still  more  especuilly  %oi  as  Protestants.  A  novel, 
(lcsciil)ing  the  actions  of  Koinaii  ('atholics,  inij^Ut  have  refer- 
tMicc^s  to  religion,  where  an  Pnglisli  novel  could  have  none; — 
l)ecaiiseLhe  religion  of  Jionichas  in  it  so  much  of  ceremonial 
obscrvan(M*,  and  of  course,  so  much  that  admits  of  l>cing  in- 
termiui^led  with  a  life  of  proliigacy.  (^Mniine  Christianity,  on 
ihe  contrary,  can  never  be  made  to  blend  either  with  vice  or 
fully :  so  long,  therefore,  as  either  of  these  evils  prevails  in 
any  description  of  human  inanntTs,  that  very  providence  implies, 
l»y  a  happy  nec(‘ssity  of  nature,  a  corresponding  absence  of  our 
pure  and  undcfiled  religion. 

W’o  take  leave  of  Mrs.  M.’s  work  with  sincere  wishes,  that, 
even  bcfoia^  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  her  to  a  state  of  final 
reward,  she  may  have  tiie  happiness  of  seeing,  not  only  a  dis- 
liiiguishod  individual,  but  a  whole  nation,  the  better,  for  her  wise 
and  pious  labours. 


Art.  VI.  Ong'ninl  Anecdotes  of  Frederic  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia, 
mid  of  his  family,  his  Court,  his  Ministers,  his  Academies,  and  his 
Literary  Friends  j  collected  during  a  familiar  intercourse  of  Twenty 
Years  with  that  Prince.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Dieudonne 
Thicbault,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin. 

'i  vols.  8vo.  pp.  above  1000.  London.  Johnson,  price  lO's.  1805. 

A  L'niOUGI!  the  cliuractcr  of  Frederic  the  Second  was  not, 

^  ^  in  our  opinion,  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  epithet  of 
^Gircat,’*  yet  we  have  always  done  him  the  justice  to  disliii- 
guiNii  liiiu  as  a  genius  of  no  common  rank,  and  a  monarch  of 
no  ordinary  (lcscn[)tion.  In  the  work  before  us,  wc  have  the 
uliscrvations  of  a  man  of  understanding,  who,  while  sutlicicnt- 
ly  favourable  to  bis  patron,  professes  to  record  events  iis  they 
occurred,  w  iihuut  restraint  or  parlialiiy.  M.  I’,  even  aiiirins,  that 
hcolien  suppressed,  by  his  respectful  silence,  the  sarcastic  sallies 
ol  the  king  on  religious  siibjeets;  and  tliat  he  never  was  retpiireil 
to  (Kay  that  laith,  whicli  very  tew  who  weie  inliinate  with  the 
Royal  Inlidel  could  steadfastly  maintain.  He  also  presumes, 
that  by  his  prudent  Hrmness  he  preserved  the  king’s  good  ojiinion, 
which  Olliers  who  were  abundantly  nnire  compliant  lost,  by  the 
very  means  which  tlicv  employed  to  secure  it.  W  e  helicvi‘  lliis 
is  no  uncommon  event:  the  dignified  reserve  ol  a  man  ot 
integrity,  holds  in  eheek  many  a  reprobate  ;  and  is  ultimately 
more  bi  neficial  to  liinuelf,  as  well  as  more  favourable  to  Ins 
principles,  than  the  temporizing  actpiicscem’e  of  a  servile 
l^ara^iie,  who>e  tlattery  may  please  lor  the  moment,  hnl,  on  rc- 
rieetion,  must  excite  (lisgnst. 

Mr.  'P.  docs  not  mean  to  present  ns  with  History  of  the 
pi iiice  whose  cliaracler  he  dcjiicts :  hut  lie  Uers  a  variety 
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of  niiccdotcs  which  arc  extremely  amusinsj,  and  interesting. 
Having  iiecn  at  times,  in  tlic  Imbit  (A  da i It/  conversing  with  tlie 
king,  and  being  always  sent  for,  when  hi!  majesty  came  to  Berlin, 
he  had  opportunities  of  knowing  some  things,  personally,  and 
of  acquiring  information  concerning  other^,  from  the  very  best 
sources.  He  divides  his  work  into  parts  and  ciiapters,  whcieiu 
he  descril)cs  I'rederic  in  his  ordinary  cemversation,  in  his  liierarv 
studies,  in  his  youth,  in  his  domestic  life,  in  his  old  age  and 
death  : — the  family  of  Prussia,  the  court,  the  travellers,  and  the 
ambtissadors.  I  Ic  then  adverts  to  the  government,  civil,  and  mili¬ 
tary, of  this  sovereign;  to  his  finances;  his  generals;  his  academy, 
schools,  and  friends,  literary  and  philosophical,  d'hoiigh  we  can¬ 
not  say,  that  every  thing  comprised  in  these  volumes  is  new  to 
us;  yet  we  find  many  things  vicwixl  more  closely  than  travellers 
in  general  have  had  opportunities  of  doing,  'riiere  is  also  an  air 
of  good  sense  and  integrity  accom^nmying  the  whole,  which  in- 
cTnies  us  to  think  favourably  of  hrederic’s  judgment  in  select¬ 
ing  M.  r.  as  a  familiar  companion  of  his  leisure  hours.  Our 
author  resided  twenty  years  at  Berlin ;  was  received  into  the 
la  st  companv  there,  and  was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  a  naturalized 
J'russian.  .  He  afterwards  returned  to  I'ranee,  his  native  country, 
where  he  published  those  UccoiliClions  which  compose  the  sub¬ 
stance?  of  the  pre'siait  work. 

Wc  shall  not  more  particularly  analyse  these  volumes  :  but,  tis 
Fomc  of  the  anecdotes  atVord  instruction  as  well  as  ainuscmciit, 
wc  shall  olfcr  a  selection  (»f  them  to  our  readers.  ' 

AI.T.  admits  that  the  king  was  of  a  suspieio\is  temper ;  which 
he  sometinn's  indulge  (1  tt)  an  unreasonahle  degrt'o.  In  his  own 
family,  he  suspevtc'd  his  brothers,  and  ^)unished  them  as  if  they 
had  been  guilty  e)f  faults  ;  when,  in  tact,  they  ought  to  have 
f)e'e‘n  commeiulcel.  Ho  wa>  jealous  e>f  his  e)iru’ers,  hceausc  he 
knew’  he  luul  eorrupievi  the  ofiie*ors  of  rival  powers:  and  he  was 
perpetually  inisti  iislful  of  the  intentions  e>f  other  sovereigns;  the 
principles  of  which  mi>lrnsl  rankle‘d  in  his  e>wn  bosom.  Al- 
lliough  his  vigilaiK’e*  was  e  xtreme ;  vet  he  was  more  than  once 
dei  eMvrd.  He*  carried  his  contenq>t  of  personal  liberty  so  tar, 
as  to  eidist  by  fore'c,  as  common  soldiers,  strangers  passing 
through  his  elominions,  though  not  military  men;  and  they 
w’lu)  were  e^iu'c  enlisted,  had  no  e)ther  way  te»  ese*ape  than  by 
connlci felting  de'ath  e)r  deadly  diseases.  During  war  he  used 
the  talents  ed  those  who  ofl’ered  their  services;  and  rewarded  them 
at  the  return  of  peace  by  expulsion;  become  they  were  not  no* 
hie.  ^  e  l  I'rederie  had  friciiels,  who  admired  his  taliMits  :  he  wjis 
jen'osc,  frank  and  alfable :  he  was  intentie)nal!y  just,  and  of^eu 
actually  se>,  lone  after  lhe»  panics  to  whom  justice  was  due*,  had 
lelinquishcel  the  e.\pe*ctatii)ti  e>f  it.  He  hael  al‘»»  more*  f,ymj>a- 
ihy  in  his  coinpotitiou,  than  tin*  worlel  iLliiibut  ei  to*  him; 
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an<]  he  was  free,  in  M.T/s  o|)iiiion,  from  tliose  enormities  which 
liavc  Ix'en  laid  to  his  charge,  ile  certainly  left  his  country  in  h 
slate,  very  dilferent  from  that  in  which  he  found  it.  lie  aug¬ 
mented  and  consolidated  the  rrussian  power,  as  well  in  its  inu*- 
^or  iiianagcmenl,as  in  its  extt*rior  relations;  to  a  degree  which  it 
lias  seldom  lallcn  to  the  lot  of  any  one  sovereign  to  accomplish. 

‘  Frfxleric,*  says  M.  T.  '  divided  his  books  into  two  classes,  for  study 
or  for  amusement.  The  second  class,  which  W'as  infinitely  the  most  nu¬ 
merous,  lie  read  only  onci‘  :  the  first  was  considerably  less  extensive,  and 
was  cum|M)sed  of  Ixxiks  (trhhh)  Ik*  wished  to  study  and  have  recourse  to 
from  time  to  time  during  his  life ;  these  he  took  down  one  after  the 
other,  in  the  order  in  which  th*  )  stoo<l,  except  when  he  wanted  to  ve¬ 
rity,  cite,  or  imitate,  some  passage.  He  had  five  libraries,  all  exactly 
alike,  and  containing  the  same,  btx.ks,  ranged  in  the  same  order  ;  one  at 
Totsdam,  a  second  at  Sans  Souei,  a  third  at  Berlin,  a  fourth  at  Charlot- 
ttnlnirg,  aiul  a  fifth  at  Brcslaw.  On  removing  to  either  of  these  places, 
hr  had  only  to  make  a  note  of  the  part  of  his  subject  at  which  hr  IcflofV, 
to  pursue  it  without  interruption  on  his  arrival.’..,.*  Frederic  knew  very 
little  of  Latin,  and  not  a  word  of  Greek.’  Vol.  i.  p.  60. 

*  I  he  king  set  the  example  to  his  subjects,  by  planting  a  prodigious 
nambor  of  the  choicest  wall-fruit  trees,  all  exj)oscd  to  a  wxuh  asjx^ct,  in 
Ills  gardens  at  Sans  Souci.  This  kind  of  luxur)’  prove  d  extremely  use¬ 
ful  to  the  country,  since  it  was  the  means  of  intnxiucing,  both  at  Pots¬ 
dam  and  Berlin,  and  ;n  the  adjacent  country,  a  cultivation  both  pleasing 
and  salutary  in  its  nature,  and  which  was  previously  unknown  in  those 
cTimates,  the  principal  poxiuctions  of  which  were  iimiips,  cail'agt\s',  and 
pfftuhu'.s'  Vol.  i.  p.  lity* 

'  ‘  Jl  IS  related  of  William  the  Second,  the  nephew  of  Frederic,  W'hen 
prince,  tliat  he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  by  a  cannon  shot,  as  he 
was  galloping  after  his  uncle,  l  ire  king  hap|x^ning  to  turn  his  head,  s;i\v 
tli^*  prince  and  his  horse  fall  into  a  sort  of  ditch,  and  exclaimed,  sfdl  gal- 
lopitig,  “  Ah,  the  Prince  of  Prussia  is  killed  !  somebody  lake  off  lire  bridle 
•'Hid  sadiilc  of  his  horse.”  ’  V«)I.  i.  p.  210. 

Nrv(  rliicK  ss  tin;  hing  was  not  void  of  foclinLij  on  all  occn- 
si(»n;:  In's  Nvmpntby  with  liis  dying  friend  Jordan,  does  him 
loiioiii ;  :is  docs  al.<o  his  snbip(|uciit  regard  to  tin*  intcrciits  of 
Jordan^  t'aniily.  The  following  anecdote  is  e(|uaily  to  liis  praise. 


*  Frederic  composed  an  culogium  on  Prince  Henry,  second  brother  to 
the  hereditary  prince  :  it  was  to  lx;  read  in  a  public  silling  of  the  Ac.nlc- 
inv,  and  lie  desired  M. 'rhiebnuh  to  l)e  the  reader  of  it.  The  king  de- 
signing  to  interest  and  instruct  M.  T.  proposed  to  read  it  ov<*r  to  him  : 

hut - when  !)e  had  got  to  the  second  or  third  page,  hisvoii'c  faultered, 

aiid  his  eyes  f;lle(t  with  tear'*;  he  could  not  proceed  witiiont  .“topping, 
and  he  often  hail  reconr-te  to  his  haiidkercliief.  Bnt  in  vain  he  wi|H(l 
his  ryes,  and  coiigh<\i  or  spit  ;  all  Ifis  endeavours  did  not  carry  him  to 
the  <  nd  ot  the  fourth  pa'jt*,  lx*tore  his  ryes,  ‘jitsliing  wiih  tears,  conli!  no 
longer  see,  and  his  voice,  snt]'(n'at»\l  anti  oiiiii  'l  tool  I  no  hec^^rr  pro¬ 
nounce  a  word  :  at  Itnglh,  yithiing  to  the  sob:  he  Iwui*d  it  impii''*iblr,  to 
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rrpTMS,  he  held  out  tlie  iiianubcript  to  me  w  itliout  being  able  to  utter  a 
syllable.*  Vol,  l.p.  47. 

I'ho  intimaev  between  the  Kinij  of  Prussia  and  V  oltaire, 
may  b<‘  thought  to  have  had  no  inronsidcrahle  influence  on  later 
events,  of  the  most  calainitons  kind  to  I'.urope.  It  began  in 
raptures,  hut  ended  in  acrimony: — the  fritMidship  of  irdidels! 
In  Vol.  ii.  p.  44fi,  we  havo  a  collision  lu  tween  the  plan 

of  Voltaire,  and  the  ////«;/// system  of  Frederic.  The  Philosu* 
pher  stipulated  that  he  bliould  receive  in  compensation  for  his 
company  at  Merlin, 

The  chamberlain’s  key.  and  the  cross  of  the  order  of  merit  ;  the  or¬ 
dinary  appointments  of  a  minister  of  state,  about  20, (XX)  livers  per  anrt, 
apartments  in  the  palace,  a  seat  at  the  rcyal  table,  wo(k1  for  fuel,  two 
candles  per  day,  and  so  many  |X)unds  of  sugiir,  eoftce,  tea,  and  choi'^late, 
per  month.  iNI.  dc  V'^oltaire  had  swai  (X'Ciision  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  commodities  thus  furnished  him  ;  the  articles  were  extremely  bad 
of  their  kind.’ — He  complained  to  the  king  j  yet  the  evil  continued: 
and  he  complained  a  second  time,  to  no  etfect  ;  the  king  atVected  to 
treat  the  mutter  jocosely,  ihouglit  such  trifles  beucatli  a  philosopher, 

and  dirci'led  tlie  discourse  to  other  subjects.* . ‘  From  this  time 

thi*  practice  of  Voltaire  was  to  sell  the  candles  allowed  him  in  par¬ 
cels  of  twelve  jvounds  each,  just  as  he  received  them  ;  and,  as  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  I'.imsclf,  he  every  evening  made  a  point  of  leaving  the  kings 
apartment  on  some  pretext,  when  he  never  failed  to  take  one  of  the  can¬ 
dles  from  the  table,  which  he  as  constantly  left  in  his  own  apartment, 
and  which,  had  the  question  been  brought  forward,  might  be  truly  de¬ 
nominated  his  sugar  and  hi<i  coffee,* 

Mr. 'F.  considers  tliis  as  the  first  cause  of  umbrage  between 
those  consocialis :  hut,  unless  the  king's  mind  had  conceived 
some  ideas  which  ahatcil  his  admiration  of  his  guest,  it  is  hardly 
crrdihle  that  the  royal  purveyors  would  have  ventured  to  treat 
with  disrospeet  “  the  man  whom  the  kin^  dcliglileil  to  hononr.’* 

^  It  appears  that  Witairr  and  Frederic  separated  without  re¬ 
luctance  :  the  former  sent  off  part  of  his  cfl'ecls  j  and,  when  ready 
to  set  out,  he  wmt  to  Fotzdain,  to  take  leave  of  the  king.  I'he 
latter  was  at  the  p.irade,  when  he  was  informed,  **  Sire,  here  is  M. 
de  V’oliaire,  who  is  come  to  receive  the  orders  of  your  Majesty.” 
The  king,  turning  tow’ards  him,  said,  “  Well,  M.  de  Voltaire,  you  are 
then  determined  to  leave  us,”  “  Sire,  some  necessary  afl'airs,  and  above 
all  my  health,  compel  me  to  this  measure.” — I  wish  you,  Sir,  a  plca- 
»ant  journey.”  I  bis  was  all  the  regrets  of  these  philosophical  intimates. 


V  oltaire  bail  luibiiually  kept  in  his  possession,  a  large  quarto 
volume,  in  MS.  containing  the  king’s  poetical  productions; 
w  hich  he  foigat  to  return,  when  lie  quilled  Merlin  ;  and  the 
king,  to  recover  it,,  was  under  the  ntces>iiy  of  sending  an  order 
to  his  C'lnugc  d’Aifuires,  at  Frankfort,  diiecting  him  to  cause 
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Voltaire  to  be  taken  into  custody,  till  he  should  restore  this 
book  ;  at  the  sjime  time  he  was  deprived  of  the  cross  of  merit, 
ihe  eliamberlaiirs  key,  and  the  w  rraiit  of  his  |>ension.”  After 
this,  friendship  was  out  ot  the  question,  between  these  great 
|H’rsonam*s;  notwithstanding,  a  sense  of  propriety  induced  tlieiu 
mutually  to  eompliment  eatli  otiier,  by  a  kind  of  habitual  tlal- 
lei  v,  etjually  unmeaning  ami  insincere.  This  is  part  of  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Voltaire,  as  given  by  our  author:  that  of  the  Abbe  Uay 
ual  is  not  more  flattering :  his  weaknesses  and  his  wants  arc 
so  glaring,  that  M.  T.  is  under  the  necessity  of  exculpating  him 
self  from  personal  motives  in  describing  them. 

i’be  court  of  Frederic  was  ihe  residence  of  many  other  cmi- 
nent  professors  of  infidelity;  the  imbeeility  of  whose  minds, 
will  not  easily  he  exceeded  among  the  most  illiterate  and  siipcr- 
slitious  of  mankind.  As  an  instance,  wc  refer  to  the  Marquis 
d’Argens,  w  hose  vanity  furnishes  an  amusing  anecdote. 

‘  When  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  German  Princess,  lie  received  from 
the  King  of  Prussia  an  invitation  to  Berlin.  The  princess  being  desiroun 
of  scx*ing  Frederic  and  Berlin,  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
gratifying  her  inclination,  and  they  accordingly  set  out  together.  When 
they  arrived,  the  Marquis  discovered,  or  imagined,  that  the  princess  had 
fallen  in  love  w  ith  him  *,  and  one  evening,  when  he  believed  his  inno¬ 
cence  to  be  in  great  danger,  lie  made  his  cscajKj  by  jumping  out  of  the 
window.*  Vol.  ii.  p.  4p0. 


This  Marrpiis  was  a  partisan  of  Rousseau,  the  enemy  of  V’ol- 
tairc.  To  delaeh  liim  from  that  party,  Voltaire  had  the  mean¬ 
ness  to  compose  an  epigram  against  the  Marquis;  and  then,  in 
nnifidcnce,  to  communicate,  it  to  the  subject  of  it,  as  if  he  liad 
“  lately  proeured  it  from  the  person  who  received  it  from  Uous- 
M'au  himself,’*  under  the  injunction  of  profound  secrecy.  The 
MaKjuis  thanked  Voltaire  broke  out  into  invectives  against 
Bous'^eau  ;  and,  for  a  time,  was  completely  duped.  After  a 
while,  bis  reflections,  as  to  the  causes  of  such  a  conduct  in  a 
man  whom  lie  bad  never  offended,  induced  him  to  demand 
an  e\j)lanation  of  l^ousscaii,  who  fully  convinced  him  that 
the  w  l  iter  of  the  epigram  was  the  villain  who  had  deluded  him. 

]).  49(>. 

^  et,  on  one  occasion,  this  courtier  exceeded  llis  master  in 
furtiiudc.  I'redcric  was  resolved  to  commit  suicide ;  find¬ 
ing  liimself  hut  feebly  assisted  by  his  allies;  his  armies  nearly 
aiinihilaled,  no  less  through  bis  victories  than  his  defeats ; 
liiiiiself  without  money  or  resources.”  lie  wrote  bis  farewell 
k‘tier  to  the  Marquis  d’Argciis;  who,  on  the  reception  of  it, 
lurked  himself  in  bis  cabinet,  and  passed  the  night  in  framing 
a  reply,  which  the  next  morning  changed  the  king’s  mind,  as 
ii  viclorv  sliortlv  after  changed  his  circuinslaiiccs.  p.  41)8. 
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1'iiis  rcsf»lution  of  Frederic,  agrees  with  the  report,  that  at  one 
of  his  (ideals  he  exposed  i)linself  ior  a  eoiisideruhle  lime  to  a 
J^us^ia^^  i>atterv,  ill  liope  of  being  killed  by  a  cannon  ball;  from 
winch  dangerous  situation  he  was  with  (iiliiculty  withdrawn  by 
his  attendants. 

/  The  Marquis  entertained  such  horror  of  death,  that  the  bare  idea  of 
its  approach  made  him  commit  the  greatest  absurdiiies.  Nor  could  he, 
lor  any  consideration,  have  been  prevailed  on  to  sit  at  table  where  the 
number  of  guests  was  thirteen.  He  could  not  suiter  a  knife  and  lork  to 
remain  across  ;  but  plactxl  them  parallel.  He  threw  a  whole  day’s  work  of 
his  happiest  conceptions,  into  the  tire,  because  it  w  as  composed  on  the 
the  first  Friday  in  the  month.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
expedition  he  made  in  company  wiili  Maup<  rtuis,  they  had  but  ouc 
'  apartment  in  common  to  sleep  in  ;  and  ike  latter  falling  on  his  knees, 
the  hist  thing  at  night,  to  say  his  prayers,  his  rompanion  in  great  sur¬ 
prize  cried  out  “  Why,  what  arc  you  about,  Maupcrlius?  you  seem  to 
have  forgot,  my  friend,  thatw'c  are  alone.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  5l)d. 

Nor  was  Maiipcrtiiis  ilic  only  philosopher,  professing  principles 
adverse  to  religion,  yet  hi^ott  cl  to  practices  fully  as  absmtl  as 
tbost'  of  tlte  weakest  Christian.  In  p.  :]8.S,  Vol.  i.,  wc  read  of 
Olliers,  w  ho  arc  thus  grouped  together  by  M.  T. 

*  On  the  same  ranv.tss  with  this  philosophical  king,  Frederic,  we  view 
a  Ta*  M('lheric,  the  apostle  of  universal  materialism,  waking  tht>  sign  of 
the  crass ^  if  it  does  hut  thunder  !  Maupcruiis,  w'ho  does  not  believe  in 
(hd,  says  his  prayers  every  evening  on  his  knees  !  D’Argens,  a  still  firmer 
intidel,  shudders  if  he  counts  die  number  thirteen  around  a  table  !  The 
Piinccss  Amclij,  th.*  favourite  sister  of  Fre<ieric,  almost  as  much  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  cndow'cd  w  ith  almost  as  strong  an  intellect  as  himself,  is 
the  dupe  of  fortune  lellers  !”  (w'hose  predictions  are  regularly  comnuini- 
rated  to  Frederic  himself.)  **  And  full  half  the  court  are  believers  in  the 
story  of  the  woin.m  all  in  white,  w  ho  appeared  in  one  of  the  apartments 
r.f  the  pal.arr,  holding  in  her  hand  a  largii  broom,  with  which  she  swept 
the  apartment,  w  Ixmi  any  member  of  the  royal  lamlly  w  as  to  die  in  the 
course  of  the  )ear  !’ 

Wc  are  tjcxl  presented  with  tlie  character  of  Baron  Muller,  a 
tramestcr,  who  wanltd  to  borrow  mom^v  ot  the  author:  first 
1, .)(>()  /ivrts  ;  then  a  few  huis  dOrs ;  and  at  letiglh  came  down  so 
low  as  to  beg  a  shilling,  to  pay  his  coach-hire.  ^  et  the  HtUoii 
bad  a  place  at  court ;  but  the  queen  caused  the  profits  of  it  to  be 
paid  to  his  tradesmen;  and  littMcd  him  with  the  surplus  only. 
“  1'he  Jhiron  Mulh  r  was  so  well  known,  that  one  day,  as  he  was 
taking  an  airing  in  lilseaniage,  with  M .  l'oii>saiut,  someone 
said  to  me,  ‘  I  wili  lay  any  wagt  r  your  colleague  will  tnu  eoino 
oil  so  easily  a>  with  only  the  Ios.>.  of  the  hire  of  the  can i age.’  I 
happened  ti»  rej)eat  this  jocosely  to  M . 'Foiissaint,  who  aeki!(*w- 
ledge<l  iliat  he  had  paid  for  the  earii.igc,  a»»d  lent  the  haroii 
iweniy-iive  lix  dollars.  (\  ol.  i.  i).  Ul-l.)  io  wlial  (Icgiudation 

will 
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will  not  this  most  miserable  vice  ot  gaming  reduce  those  deludi^ 
[iiurtiiU  who  practise  it ! 


We  are  happy  to  contrast  a  character  so  unworthy;  and  it 
gives  us  |K*enliur  pleasure  that  the  subject  of  tliis  contrast  is  a 
r>riu)u.  'Those  who  think  tlie  acquisition  of  card-table  know- 
Kdge  indispensable  in  polite  life,  may  here  see  a  pnictical  refu¬ 
tation  of  their  opinion.  Who  would  not  wish  tiiat  his  children 
and  his  iViends  might  resemble  this  truly  noble  ambassador,  in  a 
mind  stored  with  useful  know  ledge,  rather  iliau  the  most  t'ortu- 
naie  gamester  that  ever  existed,  w  ho  studies  the  tricks  and  sluif- 


tle>,  inseparable  from  cards  and  dice ! 


*  Sir  Andrew  Mitchelb  the'amlwssador  from  England,  when  lie  fimt 
arrived  ai  Berlin,  caused  tlie  greatest  perplexity  to  those  persons  wdio  ne¬ 
cessarily  invited  him  to  their  houses;  lor  he  played  at  no  game  of  cards,  no 
that  his  hosts  constantly  said  to  each  other,  “  Wliat  shall  w'c  *io  u-ith 
this  Englishman  who  never  plays  at  cards  ?’*  In  a  few  days,  however,  tlic 
cuiitest  u'as,  who  should  withhold  himself  from  the  eard-table,  and  have 
ihe  advantage  of  conversing  with  a  man,  in  whom  they  had  discovered 
every  requisite  to  atfon.1  the  highest  pleasure  in  colloquial  intercourse. 
Id  reality,  his  understanding  was  no  less  admirable  than  his  virtues. 

Vol.  ii  p.  27. 

We  might  refer  those  who  desire  iiequaintanro  w  ith  tlieiiiteriur 
of  courts,  to  various  artich's  in  the  work  before  us.  Among 
others,  the  account  of  the  means  employed  to  clTcct  the  liln^ra- 
tion  of  Ihiron  'Trenck,  w  ill  Ik*  deemed  interesting,  by  sncli  as  have 
perused  the  meinoiis  which  were  published  by  the  llaroii  himself. 

We  close  w  itb  an  (K'eui  rencc  in  another  court ;  not  dissimilar 
in  its  nature  from  one  of  a  more  rt‘cent  date. 

1’lic history  of  the  death  of  Ecter  III.  of  Kiissia,  is  thus  related 
by  M.  'I’hichanlt,  who  appears  to  have  received  his  iiiforinaliuii 
from  anihorit  V  every  way  entitled  U)  credit  on  this  subject. 

‘  A  council  was  held,  to  w  hich  the  Princes  D’Achkoff,  Gregory  Orlow, 
who  was  afterwards  made  a  prince,  and  some  other  persons  of  coiiti- 
(Inicewere  admitted;  among  others,  Alexis  Orlow  the  scarred.  Count 
P.min,  and  Prina'.  Repnin.  In  this  council,  it  w'as  decided  that  the  re¬ 
giments  of  guards  should  Ix'  gained — which  they  were,  at  the  expenre 
of  a  single  ruble  to  each  soldier,  to  buy  brandy.  Peter,  suspecting  liome 
plot,  endeavoured  to  negociale,  but  in  vain  :  the  Orlows  persuaded  Ca¬ 
therine,  that  nothing,  in  matters  like  the4}e,  should  be  done  by  halves : 
he  w  ho  takes  the  tirst  step,  should  never  yield  to  obstacles  or  fe.trg.  She 
l>egaa  to  weep,  and  her  coadjutors  .advanced  in  their  prtx:ccdings,  with¬ 
out  ( ven  asking  her  consent.  She  was  in  no  other  w  ay  an  accomplice 
in  tlic  deatli  of  l^etcr,  than  by  observing  the  silence  to  which  she  louiid 
ht^rselt  reduced.  * 

‘  Three  men,  the  most  robust  that  had  been  known  at  Petersburg ; 
t^rlow  the  scarred  ;  a  major,  w’ho  by  some  was  said  to  be  Prince  Bara- 
tlnski,  or  his  brother  ;  and  a  grenadier;  set  out  together,  and  '‘nrroimdcd 


*  Compart  the  siiuation  ul  Mary  Quun  ol  Scots.  E.  li.  Vol,  i.  p.  82q. 

tlie 
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tUr  person  of  Peter,  under  the  pretext  of  being  the  bearers  of  the  answer 
ofilte  etnprc'.s.  'I’he  two  first  advanced  witli  Peter  toward  the  window, 
to  deliver,  as  they  said,  their  message  to  liis  privacy  ;  while  the  gri*na- 
dier.  who  was  posted  at  the  door,  as  it  to  guard  it  from  intrusion,  followed 
fjnickiy  l)ehind  them.  When  he  was  near  enough,  Oriow  and  the  Major 
suddenl)  seized  Peter  by  the  arms  :  the  grenadier  instantly  tlirew  his 
sash  round  his  neck,  and  gave,  him  tlie  hemorroidnl  cholic,  of  which  he 
tlird.  Tlie  emperor  struggled  more  violently  tlian  was  expected  ;  but  he 
was  much  too  weak  to  disengage  himself  from  three  men  of  so  much 
strength.*  Vol.  ii.  p.  72. 
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4  T  ilic  close  of  tlie  first  vol.  Mr.  Koscot*  has  jjjiveii  us  a 
^  “  Di^MTlation  011  the  (’liaracter  of  Lucrctia  Borgia,”  and 
ciidi'avoiircd  to  n'seue  her  nieinory  from  that  detestation  in 
which  it  has  ever  been  held,  liy  tall  who  have  any  regard  for 
rommon  decency.  Whether  she  really  wore  that  monster  of 
impurity,  which  conteinpoiary  historians  liave  uniformly  de¬ 
picted  her,  is  not  for  us  to  determine  :  we  must,  howevt  r,  con¬ 
fess  that  Mr.  R.  does  not  seem  to  tis,  to  have  materially  in¬ 
validated  the  concurring  testimony  of  those,  who  were  most 
cumpeient  to  delineate  her  character.  We  should  not  think  it 
of  any  inipoi  lance,  to  take  particular  notice  of  this  part  of  the 
Work;  if  it  were  not  for  the  saki*  of  putting  Mr.  U.  into  the 
way  of  solving  a  problem,  whi<’h  to  him  appears  inexplicable.  It 
should  se<*iii,  that  the  latter  days  of  this  infamous  woman  were 
spmu  w  ilh  deeiMiey,  and  that  at  the  close  of  life  she  cn  joycil  a  eon- 
sideiahh*  portion  of  respect:  now,  this  Mr.  R.  thinks  is  wholly 
miaeeonniahle,  on  supposition  of  her  former  criminal  conduct, 
“  If  the  I’jhiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his 
spots,  liow,  (asks  M.  R.)  arc  we  to  eonceive  it  possible  that 
tlie  person  who  had,  during  so  many  years  of  iier  life,  been 
sunk  into  the  lowest  cU*plhs  of  guilt  and  of  infamy,  could  at 
once  emerge  to  rcs|K  elahility  and  virtui' :  'I’lie  history  ol 
mankind  atlords  no  such  instances  of  such  rapid  change  ;  and 
we  arc  therefore  naturally  led  to  eiupiire  upon  what  evidences 
such  charges  have  been  made.**  Dissertation,  jinge  4.  We 
cannot  ascertain  that  degree  of  virtue  to  which  Lucrctia  arrived; 
nor  can  wc  assert  that  the  history  of  anv  ag(‘,  records  a  similar 
example  of  the  most  infamous  of  characters  heeoming  virtuous; 
lu'caiise  it  may  he  doubted,  whether  guilt,  so  atrocious  as  hers, 
he  any  where  on  record.  Rut,  deep  iis  may  have  hec'ii  her  in¬ 
famy,  sudden  as  the  change,  and  exalted  as  hm*  sucee«‘({ing  vir¬ 
tue,  vve  think  that  wc  could  as.sign  a  cause,  more  llian  etpial  lo  the 
ctfcci  ;  ami  changes  as  rapid  as  Mr.  R.  supposes  l.ueretias 
must  have  been,  have  taken  place  in  ten  ihuuiand  instances, 

many 
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many  of  which  are  on  the  most  authentic  recoril.  Acts  ii.  3(i, 
41,  4-.  and  ix.  1,4,  vfcc.  Mr.  K.  seems  not  to  be  aware  lliat  it  is 
Ciod’s  prerogative  to  change  the  Iweart ;  and  that  he  often  lins 
ereaied  it  anew,  as  instanianeously  as  lie  first  created  liglit. 
Now,  the  least  sinner  cannot  become  really  virtuous,  wiihoiil 
this  new  lieart,”  and  the  greatest  needs  no  more.  On  the 
sijj)[M)siiion  therefore,  that  Lucretia  was  “  born  again,”  (a 
phrase  which  we  must  be  bold  to  use,  so  long  as  it  stands  in 
our  Bible)  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  common  course  of  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  on  the  heart  of  sinners,  in  the 
ease  of  this  infamous  woman  ;  *011(1  what  Mr.  11.  thinks  is  nn- 
exainpled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  to  be  found  in  every 
place  where  Christ  has  a  church. 

W  e  shall  dismiss  this  **  Dissertation  on  the  character  of 
*JiUcrctia  Ihirgia,”  with  observing,  that  whatever  Mr.  K.  aiay 
think  of  the  unaccountable  change  whicli  apparently  took  place 
in  her,  it  must  have  been  elfceted,  if  she  ever  did  emerge  “  to 
virtue  and  res[)eetability”.  If  Lucretia  were  really  present  at 
the  scene,  which  Mr.  K.  describes  at  the  foot  o(  his  page, 
with  loo  minuU?  a  [larticulariiy  ;  incest  of  the  blackest  na¬ 
ture  cannot  surprise  us — and  in  order  to  emerge  to  iesp('c- 
tahiliiy,  and  virtue,  the  Llhiopian  must  indeed  hav(,*  changed 
his  skin,  and  the  Leopard  its  sjiots.” 

The  animosities  and  contests  between  llie  diflferent  nations  on 
the  Continent,  towards  the  eomiiuncemeul  of  the  Kith  cen¬ 
tury,  are  continued  and  detailed  with  great  minuteness,  in  tiie 
second  volume,  l^ut,  as  these  afl'ord  little  interest,  we  pass  over 
tIicgiTater  part  of  them  in  silence.  As  we  perused  this  part,  we 
juit  down  some  of  the  epithets  by  wliieh  Nlr.  R.  ehaiaeterizes 
|)opcs  and  cardinals.  If  they  were*  plaet'd  one  after  another, 
they  would  present  the  reader  with  such  an  assemblage  of 
“  dti[)lieiiy,  intrigue,  fahehood,  ferocity,  cruelly,  malice,  revenge, 
avarice,  lapaeily,  lust,  iie.”  as  perhaps,  never  met  his  eye* 
helore.  Jt  is  impossible  for  the  C  hristian  reader  to  peruse  this 
portion  of  the  work,  without  frecpiently  lifting  up  his  iieart  in 

- 4 - - - — - 

*  Many  of  the  Popes  were  fond  of  adopting  Pagan  names ;  and 
there  sec*ms  to  have  been  some  wisdom  in  this,  as  it  migl.t  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  placing  their  conduct  in  comparison  with  that  of 
lu-aihens,  rather  than  of  Christians;  and  of  keeping  the  religion 
i'lirist  in  the  back  ground.  They  were  not,  iiowcvcr,  always  fortunate 
in  their  (’//oi.v  of  n  ames.  Who,  tor  instance,  would  have  expected  to 
find  the  incoiuineiu  Alexander  VI.  giving  to  an  illegitimate  daughter  the 
name  of  the  chaste  Lucritia?  Every  incntioii  of  this  name,  was  the 
severest  reproach  to  the  Father,  and  a  satire  on  Ins  abominable 
daughter, — w  ho  is  said,  in  addition  to  her  other  crimes,  to  have  been 
guilty  of  incest  with  her  father  and  two  brothers ! 


portion 
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thaiikfuIncsH  iliat  the  daikncss  is  passed,  and  that  the  true 
li^lit  now  shincth.” 

Having  exhibited  to  onr  readers,  Mr.  K.’s  character  of  the 
incesiiions  Alexaniler  V  I.  we  sliall  lay  bet’ore  them  its  counter- 
pait  oK  savage  cruelty — ilie  eliaraeter  ol*  Jiiliiis  il  ;  tluaigli  our 
author,  in  drawing  them  up,  has  given  llattering  likeness»e?orboilj. 

“  Bold,  tntcqmzing,  ambitious  and  indefatigable,  he  neither  sought 
repose  himself,  nor  allowed  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  others.  In  seeking  for 
a  Vicar  (if  Christ  upon  eardi,  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  have  found 
a  pt'rson  whose  conduct  and  temper  were  more  directly  opposed  to  the 
ufild  spirit  ot  Christianity,  and  the  example  of  its  founder  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  test  by  which  the  conclave  judged  of  the  qualiftcations  of  a 
Pontid,  who  was  now  no  longer  expected  to  seclude  himself  from  the 
cares  of  the  world,  in  order  to  .attend  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his 
flock.  Julius  II.  is  therefore  not  to  be  judged  hy  a  rule  of  conduct, 
which  he  neither  pro|Ki.*»ed  to  himself,  nor  w  as  expected  to  contorm  to 
by  olhcTS.  His  vigorous  and  active  mind  corresponded  with  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  his  good  tortiine  raised  him  to  an  eminence, 
from  which  he  looked  down  on  the  proudest  sovereigns  of  the  earth  ’’ 
p.  151,  Sic, 

Tlie  tet)ih  rhnj)ter  commences  with  tlie  assembling  of  tlte 
Conclave,  for  the  election  ol  a  succt'ssor  to  .luliiis  II.  After  va¬ 
rious  reverses  of  foiiune,  neglected  by  one  [lopc  and  palro- 
iii/ed  by  anoiber;  at  one  time  a  prisotier,  another  lime  at  the 
head  of  allairs  in  Florence — having  narrowly  escaped  |)oisun 
and  assassiitation,  the  cardinal  dt:  Medici  is  elected  suprciuc 
Ibmliir,  in  his  .'J7lh  year,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Iao  X. 
hVom  this  period,  the  history  ht  comes  exceedingly  interesting 
to  a  Ih'itish  ivadi'i  and  Ibotestant.  Onr  own  country  makes  a 
eo[i<pic*uous  ligiirc  on  the  theatre;  and  much  original  niaiur 
wid  be  found  lespectittg  our  llmiry  \  111.  and  his  unlortunrile 
favourite  ('ardii’al  W olsey.  I'he  Ponlirti'atc' of  L('o  X.,  ()[)cne(l 
under  lavoinable  auspices.  He  manitesied  asiiu'crc  disposition 
loioinpose  the  ditferenet  s,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  dis- 
tiMcled  and  laid  wa>te  the  greater  part  of  C’hristciulom ;  arid  paid 
pa.riieuiar  attention  to  the  eiiilivinion  of  the  arts  tuid  scii  nces. 
i  he  learned  iound  in  him  a  liberal  and  discerning  patron,  and 
ill ii>ts  ofevt I  \  desc  ription  met  with  a  benelaclor,  whose  tasieaiid 
luuii.tieeuee  eipiail^  ali'otded  litem  <  itcouragemeiu.  Koine, 
w  here  U  aruintz  and  tlte  arts,  under  tlie  enervating  liecMitiousness 
4>f  Alexander  \  I.  and  the  chilling  harharisni  of  Julius  li.,  weie 
jdinoNi  annihdaled,  heeaine  the  iem*e/.voiis  of  me  u  of  talents 
lioiu  every  <|uarT(*r;  and  exlraordiuai  v  allentii  ii  was  paid  to  the 
cuilure  of(ii('ek  literature.  lh;t  lure,  alas,  we  liav(?  to  de¬ 
plore  the  fatal  elVcels  of  uirsanelitied  learniitg.  'Hk*  writings 
e.f  the  antient  Obeeks  were  S(.>ughi  alter  and  read  wiili  astonish- 
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inu:  avidity  ;  and  t)ic  ethics  ot  Ari‘<totle,  with  the  philosophy  uf 
IMiito,  supeisedeil  iliedocirines  and  precepts  oi  the  hlessc^^l  Jesus, 
Tlie  niiinlsot  the  clergy  were  stored  with  tlie  maxims  of  i^agans; 
and  an  appeal  to  the  Siagirite,  eairied  inuie  authority  with  it, 
than  a  “  'I’ni  s  saitii  tmk  Loko”  Whoever  re au Is  the  truly 
elegant  and  classic  verges  of  tlie  leaineil  Marcus  Musurus*, 
pretixetl  to  his  edition  ot  tlie  works  ot  l*lato,  while  he  admires 
the  elegance  ot  the  scholar,  will  lament  the  state  of  the  limes, 
when  an  Arclihisliup  of  Malvasia  could  look  to  the  genius  and 
writings  of  IMato,  to  bring  back  the  universal  reign  of  peace, 
and  the  golden  age!  Mr.  Roscoe  lias  furnished  us  with  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  these  verses;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  of  it,  that  it 
transfus(‘s  to  admiration,  'he  ^[»irit  of  the  original,  into  the 
Kniilish  language. —  We  should  he  glad,  if  our  limits  would 
permit  us  to  lay  the  whole  of  it  bt  fore  our  readers;  but  so  much 
Ollier  iiu|H)rtant  matter  remains  to  he  noticed,  that  we  can  spare 
room  only  for  a  short  extract  on  the  horrors  of  Wai  ;  and  we 
«>hall  give  it,  together  with  the  original,  that  llic  reader  may  form 
some  idea  of  that  justice  which  M  r.  U.  lias  done  Ills  author. 

AXX’  iV  x>nr)aCtff(ms  fxxXtpov  'Ti'f  aiX> owf o^jiXX» 

A^of*  ri'v  'sravf  <xoui^t/>oufirdi 
0>.Xvron*  ox  autif  us  Liyxuxis  tv  x^H^xHy 
llxvix  vxvix  vXtu  vext**  ; 

S*  oiiA.uyr,v  kx*  ^n>vTt^uv  oXo^.vy^v, 
fltxTiiTt  fjitv  uxTtat  5'  Atr*^xTvff. 

«J’Ao|  5*  oXoti  Ttfjittri  Ti  Otuv  Oixas  rt  c&AiTarv 
fMyi^uv  t  xyptOfAut  xx[JLxrns, 

'Oj7uv  V  «t6'  *r,^xt^os  f^naxTo,  TatvV  x>avx^ti 
BxfQxpos,  tt  rofyy>  tXiJjTyy  t^uv. 

Append,  vol.  ii.  p.  S9. 

But  that  thy  hand  infght  dash  the  fiend  of  war. 

That  now  relentless  o'er  fluo am a’s  plain 
Roams  uncontrolled,  and  drives  his  iron  car 
Thro’  scenes  ot  horror,  and  o’er  heaps  ot  slain. 

What  heart  so  hard,  that  would  not  melt  to  hear 
The  orphans’  wail,  the.  widows’  piercing  cry  ? 

Aniiphates  himself  might  drop  a  tear. 

And  Polyphemus  heave  a  pitying  sigh  ; 

Temples  and  domes  a  common  ruin  share  ; 

'I'he  crackling  harvests  in  the  tlamc  expire  ; 

Whilst  fierce  Barbarians,  all  unus’d  to  spare, 

Glean  tlie  last  rclicks  of  destructive  fire. 

vol.  ii.  pp.  223— «4. 

*  An  edition  of  these  verses,  with  various  illustrations,  and  a 
I.iitin  translation  of  them  by  Zanohio  Acciajuoli,  was  published  In  the 
year  1/97,  by  Mr.  Butler,  late  ot  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
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In  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  as  well  indeed  as  to  each  of  ilie 
others,  will  be  found  abundant  matter  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
tile  scholar.  Many  compositions  both  of  l\>et8  and  Prose- 
writers,  are  here  introduced,  which  never  before  ap}>eared  in 
print;  and  those  of  them  which  have  before  Ikho  published,  are 
s<'aitere<l  up  and  down  in  numerous  volumes,  which  are  onl? 
in  the  possession  of  the  most  dilij^ent  collectors  of  l>ooks.  On 
these  and  other  accounts,  the  dirteront  appendixes  will  be  con- 
fcidered  as  a  very  rare  and  valuable  treasure. 

V\'e  now  proceed  to  the  third  volume,  which  brings  us  to  the 
5tli  year  of  Leo’s  pontificate.  From  this  |)criod,  the  great  Uc- 
formation  may  be  considered  as  commencing,  and  the  Knglish 
iVotestant  will  feci  much  intercsti‘d  in  its  review .  Our  account  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  must  be  deferred  till  a  future  niimlHr — vet 
we  cannot  close  what  we  have  at  present  to  offer,  without  notic¬ 
ing  tlic  dreadful  state  of  Religion  at  that  time,  ’fhat  the  people 
at  large  were  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  depravity,  cannot 
excite  wonder,  w  hen  the  character  of  the  Pontiff  and  of  his(!ar- 
dinals  is  considered. '  Tins  is  strikingly  delineated  in  the  events 
which  attended,  or  followed,  a  conspiracy  among  several  of 
the  C'aidinals,  to  poison  or  ass^issinate  the  pope  ;  and  we  know 
not  which  to  reprobate  most,  the  ireaclu  ly  and  perfidy  of  I^'o, 
ill  order  to  get  possi  ssion  of  his  enemies,  and  his  cruelty  in 
punishing  them  ;  or  their  inveterate  malice  and  irreconcileable 
enmity  towards  him.  What  an  idea  must  it  convey  to  the  pious 
('hristian,  to  he  told,  that  the  successor  of  8t.  Peter,  the  Vice¬ 
gerent  of  ('hrist,  wiio  holds  the  keys  of  heaven,  did  not  dare  to 
perform  the  rites  of  religion,  without  ah  armed  force,  wliich  at¬ 
tended  to  protect  him,  ni)t  from  a  foreign  enemy,  hut  fioiii  the 
assault  of  his  Cardinals  !  \  ol.  iii.  p.  1 10,  ixc. 

(To  he  conthiHcd,) 


Art.  V”!  II.  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  from  his  Birth 
to  his  Klcvcnih  Year.  Written  by  himself,  lo  which  arc  added, 
Original  l/*tters  to  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  by  Miss  Hill  Boothhy  :  frt)m  the 
MSS.  preserved  by  the  Doctor,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  iliehard 
Wright,  Surgeon,  :Xc.  Foolscap  bvo.  pp.  144.  Phillips,  price  4s.  dd. 
ISOj. 

I  T  w  ill  probably  be  recollected  by  many  of  our  readers,  that 
®  Dr.  Johnson,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  ordered  the  whole 
of  ids  papers  to  be  burnt.  Among  them  were,*  two  4to  volumes, 
Ci)ntaining  a  full,  fair,  ami  most  parliiailar  Account  of  his  own 
Life,  from  his  earliest  Roeolleetion.’  As  wc  have  always  par- 
tieulariv  regretted  that  these  valuable  inemoiials  were  not  ex¬ 
empted  hv  tvur  great  moralist  from  his  literary  eonflagralion,  wc 
UK»k  up  Uic  volume  beloic  us  with  llu*  hope  that  it  would  in 
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§omt  measure  conn>en8ate  for  the  loss.  We  are  sorry  to  feel  our¬ 
selves  compelled  to  say,  that  our  expectations  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  That  portion  of  the  book  which  relates  to  Johnson 
personally,  is  contained  in  32  fashionable  foolscap  8 vo.  pages. 
The  remaining  1 12  pages  are  occupied  by  a  Collection  of  letters 
from  Miss  Booth  by,  to  Dr.  J.,  four  I/itters  from  him  to  her, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  collection,  a 
prayer,  before  printed,  and  an  epitaph  on  Miss  B.  by  Sir 
llrooke  Boothbv.  Besides  these  unequivocal  symptoms  of  book- 
making,  we  feef  it  our  duty  to  point  out  a  decc|)tion,  which,  if  in¬ 
tended,  deserves  the  severest  reprehension.  That  part  of  the 
volume  which  contains  the  ^  Annals,'  is  stated  in  the  title-page, 
to  comprise  an  Account  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  life,  *  from  his  Birth 
to  his  Kleventh  Vear.’  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  fact,  that  it 
gives  only  a  mutilated  account  oitjivc  years  of  his  life.  The  third 
year  is  unfinished,  in  consequence  of  a  liiatus  in  the  MS,  and  the 
annals  do  not  recommence  until  the  ninth  year,  the  beginning  of 
which  it  lost ;  and  the  tenth  docs  not  ap[>ear  to  be  completed. 

These  ^  Annals’  are  meagre  and  uninteresting,  and  were  it  not 
for  their  illustrious  author,  we  should  have  deemed  them  unworthy 
ot  au  article  in  our  Review.  It  appears  that  they  were  rescued 
from  the  flames  by  Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson’s  black  servant; 
and  that  by  purchase  from  Barber’s  widow,  they  came  into  the 
possession 'of  the  editor.  As  they  are  not,  of  course,  susceptible  of 
analysis,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  such  extracts  as  may 
rnable  them  to  judge  for  iheii^selves  of  tlieir  nature  and  import¬ 
ance. 

'  I  was,  by  my  fatlier’s  persuasion,  put  to  one  Marklen,  commonly 
called  Bellison,  the  servant,  or  wife  of  a  servant  of  my  father,  to  bic 

nursed  in  George-lanc . Here  it  was  discovered  lliat  my  eyes  were 

bad,  and  an  issue  was  cut  in  my  left  arm,  of  which  I  took  no  great 
notice,  as  I  think  my  mother  has  told  me,  having  my  little  hand  in  a 
custard . Dr  Swinfen  told  me,  tiiat  the  scrotulous  sores  which  af¬ 

flicted  me,  proceeded  from  the  bad  humours  of  the  nur.se,  whose  sou  had 
rhe  same  distemper,  and  w'as  likewise  short  sighted,  but  both  in  a  less 
degree.  'My  mother  thought  my  diseases  derived  from  her  family.  In 
ten  weeks  1  was  taken  home,  a  poor  diseased  infant,  almost  blind.* 

In  his  third  year  Dr.  J.  ^  was  taken  to  I^ndon’  by  his  mother, 
*  to  be  touched  for  the  evil  by  Queen  Anne.’  They  lodged  in 
Little  Britain,  at  Nicholson’s,  the  famous  bookseller.  *  Here,' 
he  observes,  *  I  remembered  a  little  dark  room  behind  the 
kiiclien,  where  the  jack-weiglit  fell  through  a  hole  in  the  fleor, 
into  which  1  once  slipped  my  leg.’  In  the  same  year,  he  ^  was 
flisi  informed  of  a  future  state:’  he  was  told  by  his  mother  *  of 
the  two  places  to  which  the  inhabitants  ot  this  world  were  re¬ 
ceived  after  death ;  one  a  tine  place  tilled  with  happiness,  called 

VuL.  il.  K  heaven; 
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liravcn  ;  the  olhcr  a  sad  |>laco,  culled  licll.  Tliat  this  account 
much  alVected  iny  imauinalion,  I  do  not  reiiUMnher/ 

The  remainder  of  the  ‘  Annals’  are  principally  occupied  by 
school  details,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  enuineratrs  a  variety  of 
circninstances  wliicli  evince  the  slrcnj;th  of  his  inemoiy.  W  e 
•lo  not  think  that  our  readers  woidd  he  gratified  by  extracts 
from  this  jiart ;  and  shall  therefore  only  uhs<*rve,  that  Dr.  .1.  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  excelled  his  competitors  even  at  that  early  age. 

M  iss  Ihiolhhy’s  letters  are  evidently  the  composition  of  a  su¬ 
perior  and  cnllivated  mind  ;  and  if  their  contents  had  been  of  a 
more  inieresting  nature,  might  with  propriety  have*  formed  an 
jippendnge  to  this  little  tract.’  "I'hry  bK  alhe  a  spirit  of  piety, 
which  we  hope  bad  its  elleet  upon  the  mind  of  her  correspond* 
cut.  W  e  can  only  sjiare  room  lor  one  extract. 

'  I  am  desirous  that,  in  the  groat  and  one  thing  necessary,  you  should 
think  as  I  do;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  some  lime  will.  I  will  not  en¬ 
ter  into  a  controversy  w  ith  you.  I  am  sure  1  never  can  this  w  ay  con¬ 
vince  you  in  any  point  w  herein  W’C  may  differ  ;  nor  can  any  mortal  con¬ 
vince  me,  by  human  arguments,  that  there  is  not  a  divine  evidence  for 
divine  truths.  Such  the  .a|>ostle  plainly  defines  Faith  to  be,  w  hen  he 
tells  us,  it  is  “  //a*  suistafice  ofihiti^s  hoped  for ,  the  evidence  of  things 
fiot  seen.'*  Human  testimony  can  go  no  further  than  things  seen,  and 
visible  to  the  senses.  Divine  and  spiritual  things  are  far  above — and 
what  says  St.  Paul?  For  u' hat  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  /v  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God." 


Art.  IX.  eddy’s  European  Commerce,  concluded  from  Page  4-i. 

TN  llic  second  and  following  hooks,  ^Ir.  Oddy  treats  of  the 
^  comnu  rcc  of  l’rus?da,  Mccklcnhnrg,  Swt'don,  and  Denmark. 
1'hc  ir  ports,  rivers,  canals,  jirodiicc,  and  manufactures  are  dc- 
scrihed  in  the  >amc  manner  as  those  of  Hussia  iiad  hct*n. 

The  l’rn?>siaii  t(*rrilorii's,  frtmi  llK’ir  grciit  extent  alons;  the 
stiuthern  shore  of  the  nallie,  will  possess  ilieir  full  share  ol 
the  advantages  which  political  events  may  confer  upon  that  an¬ 
cient  seal  of  coimueree.  'The  laktvs,  or  halls,  as  they  are  called, 
and  the  iiv(‘rs,  art'  mniu'rou'i,  advantageously  situated,  and  willt 
lht‘  aid  ofsoiiu*  canals,  open  a  eotnimmieation  with  llie  interior 
r»f  I’htropt',  and  even  with  the  IMaek  Sea.  (ircat  littention  hiis 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  its  mamihielnres,  sevt  ral  td 
w  hich,  especially  that  of  linen,  in  Silesia,  are  in  a  very  t  oirish- 
inir  stale. 


*  The  produce  exported  from  Priiffia,  consists  of  some  hemp  and  flax, 
linseed,  a  little  tallow,  ashes,  bristles,  and  fir  timber,  chiefly  from  Me- 
rnrland  Konigsburg;  likewise,  at  jx-xiods,  grain  ;  more  particularly,  and  in 
^rcat  tpiaiuilici*  from  Dantiic;  and,  in  less  proportion,  from  Llbing :  also. 
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fir  and  oak  timber,  plank  and  staves,  and  by  ihii  port,  latterly,  lincni 
from  Silesia,  since  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe.” 

1'he  ports  of  Memel  and  Konigsburg  enjoy  the  benefit  of  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Black  Sea,  by  means  of  llie  Oginsky  cpual. 
Vessels,  containing  from  50  to  fK)  lasts,  generally  |)erform  two 
voyages  in  the  year.  Dantzic  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  <mi  the 
Baltic.  Its  chief  article  of  export  is  grain,  which  it  receives  in 
immense  cjuantities  from  1‘oland,  by  the  V  istula.  'I'he  regula- 
tions  of  this  trade  are  peculiar;  as  no  one  is  allowed  to  trade 
with  a  Polander,  who  is  not  free  of  the  city,  or  is  not  a  burgher  ; 
and  neither  an  En0iishman,  nor  u  Dutchman,  is  allowed  this 
privelege.  The  transit  business  is  not  permitted.  Lvery 
foreigner  is  obliged  to  deal  with  a  burgher.  A  remarkable  in- 
stiuue  of  ill-judged  treonomy  is  given,  in  the  usual  mode  of 
conveying  corn  from  the  interior  to  this  port.  It  is  exposed  to 
the  weather  in  floats,  during  voyages  which  last  from  six  to  ten 
weeks,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  tarpauling  or  covering.  If  the 
siason  is  wet,  it  is  [died  in  a  ridge,  and  the  surface  soon  bceomes 
a  coat  of  vegetative  matter,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  grass- 
plat  lloating  down  the  current. 

I’nissia  is,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  military,  rather  than 
a  eoinmercial  state. 

‘  The  true  principles  of  commerce,  as  in  all  military  governments,  are 
little  understood,  and  mucli  less  practised.  It  appears  not  to  have  an 
united  system  in  its  dominions,  to  make  a  combined  connection  in  its 
trade  and  manufactures ;  the  latter,  bow'cvcr,  it  encourages  beyond  the 
example  of  any  other  country;  but  there  are  no  institutions  of  a  public 
nature,  founded  on  general  principles,  to  facilitate  commerce  ;  and  each 
of  its  [wrt.s  has  its  peculiar  modes  of  doing  business,  independent  of  the 
others,  or  of  any  general  regulations.” 

1  he  Dnteliy  of  Mecklenburg  is  so  remarkable  for  its  fertility 
in  coin,  that  ilie  author  calls  it  the  Bgvpt  of  tlie  liaitic  Sea.  “  ft 
is  almost  one  cornfield.  The  riches  which  have  lieeii  brought 
into  it  within  the  last  ten  years,  can  only  be  conceived  by  the 
large  sums  which  Rngland  has  paid  for  grain.” 

'1  he  territories  of  Sweden,  not  allordiiig  any  of  those  new 
i  hannels  of  trjide,  w  hich  it  is  the  object  of  the  author,  in  this 
part  of  his  work,  to  point  out ;  we  shall  [mss  on  to*  the  5lh  cliap- 
ler,  which  relates  to  tlie  coinmeree  of  Denmark. 

In  treating  of  Holstein,  some  observations  occur,  wbicli  de¬ 
rive  a  |)eculiar  importance  from  the  present  aspect  of  European 
[olities. 

*  The  w'hole  of  the  European  shore,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Elbe,  ig 
now  either  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  or  greatly  under  their  in¬ 
fluence,  who,  independent  of  their  state  of  w'arfarc  with  Great  Rritain, 
ha\c  cslablishea  a  government,  tfie  nature  of  whicli  i&  incompatible  with 

K  2  commer- 
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commercial  prosperity.  Commerce  is  now  drtveii,  as  if  it  were  by  a 
•torm»  to  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  first  hospitable  shore,  on  which 
it  finds  a  harbour,  is  on  the  coast  of  Denmark. 

*  Comrarreia)  men  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  little  attention  to  that 
country  j  it  is  to  existing  circumstances  tlut  it  owes  its  present  import¬ 
ance  f  but  it  dv)es  not  follow  that  this  importance  will  be  of  short  dura* 
tion.*  p.  332. 

'  The  portion  of  the  continent  that  lx)rders  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  is  tiic  shore  of  the  Holstein  part  of  Denmark,  and  this  small  penin¬ 
sula  must  be  kept  free  from  the  French  grasp,  else  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden,  as  well  as  Denmark  itself,  tvill  lose  all  their  importance  V 

p.  333. 

The  sixth  book  includes  an  account  of  the  produce,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  commerce  of  Cicniuiny.  lii  the  second  chapter  of 
this  book,  the  author  hits  inserted  an  ofiicial  statement  of  all  the 
iin|KirU  into  Hambur*',  in  the  year  1802,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  seals  of  coininerce  on  the  whole  European  con¬ 
tinent.  .This  is,  |>crhaps,  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents 
that  was  ever  submitted  to  the  commercial  eye.  It  is  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged,  and  the  places  from  which  all  the  articles 
come  are  specified,  and  the  quantities  of  each  distinctly  marked. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  slill  more  useful,  if  the  author,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  the  gross  amount  of  the  importation,  and  an¬ 
nexing  the  names  of  the  |)orts  from  whence  received,  gener¬ 
ally,  had  stated  the  precise  quantity  exported  by  each  of  the 
several  ports.  Thus,  it  does  nt>t  appear  from  the  tabic,  that  the 
exportutioTi  of  glass  from  Trance  did  exceed  that  from  England. 

(ilass,  210  clu'sts,  11  casks,  and  46?  baskets,  from  Bremen, 
Dieppe,  Liverpool,  London,  Luneburg,  Newcastle,  Rouen,  and 
Stettin.’*  It  must  have  been  from  other  documents  than  those 
given  in  the  tables,  that  the  fact  is  inferred  by  Mr.  O. 

Tlie  seventh  and  la-t  book  of  this  work  treats  principally  of 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  connected  with 
the  North  of  Europe. 

The  leading  object  of  this  part  of  our  author’s  plan,  is  to  ex¬ 
cite  attention  to  our  internal  re’s  >urc«*s,  and  to  the  production, 
eitlier  at  home,  or  in  our  iinmc<liate  depemicncies,  of  those  ar¬ 
ticles  for  which  we  arc  in  tlie  habit  of  paying,  annually,  immense 
•urns  to  the  northern  nations.  The  comparaiive  cheapness  of 
labour,  enables  them  to  vend  their  mcrchaiulizc  at  a  rate  so  low, 
as  almost  to  dibconrage  the  laisingof  such  materials  among  our¬ 
selves.  Their  avaritv,  however,  is  leading  us  to  wisdom  in  this 
resi>ect ;  for  while  policy  dictates  that  they  should  he  satisfied 
witn  such  a  price  as  would  leave  no  stimulus  to  cum  pet  i.on,  and 
which  the  dirt'erence  in  the  value  of  money  in  liie  respective 
countries,  puts  amply  in  their  power  ;  their  demunds  seem  to 
else  in  propoitiou  a«  Uiey  discover  our  capacity  to  pay.  Thus, 
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<»vcry  commodity  imported  by  us  from  our  Northern  European 
neigiibouis,  is  charged  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  value.  It  U,  at 
the  same  time,  the  less  necessary  tiial  we  should,  in  this  way, 
enrich  our  competitors  at  our  ow  n  expense,  us  a  due  attention  to 
tin*  cultivation  of  the  same  <*oininodities  in  the  United  King- 
(loin,  and  our  North  American  possessions,  would  beneficially 
employ  our  poor — render  productive  the  immense  tracts  of  w  aste 
land — diminish  our  imports,  and  turn  our  wealth  into  tliose 
channels  in  which  it  would  fertilize  and  improve  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  render  us  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  every 
article  of  necessity. 

It  is,  also,  the  more  requisite,  that  the  improvement  of  our 
internal  resources  should  viigage  a  greater  degree  of  care  than 
they  do  at  jircsent,  ns  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that,  amidst  the  agitations  which  convulse  the  European  con¬ 
tinent,  our  external  relations  should  not  he  affected.  At  the 
nioiiicnt  when  we  arc  WTiting,  we  are  ignorant  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  insatiable  envier  of  **  our  ships,  colonies  and  com¬ 
merce,”  may  have  obtained  controul  over  iK)mc  of  those  very 
channels  of  trade  to  wliich  Mr.  O.  has  been  directing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  readers.  The  vast  increase  of  our  eoinmerce,  since  the 
year  1 791.  is  owing  to  circumstances  which  a  peace,  whatever 
may  be  its  conditions,  must  materially  affect.  The  intercourse  of 
France,  Holland,  ami  Spain,  with  ilie  East  and  West  Indies,  must 
then  be  renewed, and  the  preponderating  infiuence  of  France  on 
ihccoiitinentof  Euro|)e  will  naturally  anbrd  them  facilities, which 
we  may  fail  to  obtain.  A  considerable  mass  of  wealth,  driven  by 
political  agitations  to  our  country,  and  which  has,  in  many  in¬ 
stances, encreased  onrcommercial  capital,  must  be  refunded. Tiiese, 
and  other  considerations,  forcibly  point  out  the  necessity  of  leav¬ 
ing  no  means  untried,  which  can  tend  to  keep  down  that  balance 
of  trade,  which  our  immense  imports,  under  consequently  di¬ 
minished  exports,  would  create  against  us. 

^Vhethc•ror  not,  the  capital  which  it  would  be  requisite  to 
employ  in  carrying  such  a  plan  into  execution,  may  not,  during 
a  period  of  high  commercial  prosperity,  be  more  advantageously 
occupied,  may  admit  of  discussion  :  but  it  must  be  recoTleelcd, 
that  the  branches  of  trade,  to  which  these  observations  chiclly 
apply,  are  almost  the  only  ones,  of  w  hich  the  balance  is  male- 
rially  against  this  nation. 

file  refieclions  of  our  author,  on  this  part  of  his  plan,  are 
well  entitled  to  attention  from  the  landed,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mercial,  interest  of  the  country.  Few  ol  them  will,  indeed, 
be  found  to  possess  mucli  novelty  ;  but  os  they  stand  con- 
Ticctcd  with  documents,  which  add  the  result  ol  experience  to 
the  deductions  of  reasoning;  they  have  a  weiglit  beyond  what  is 
abiially  attached  to  them,  in  the  spcculalious  of  meie  theoretical 
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writers.  It  however,  have  been  of  advanlacjc,  had  he 

^pent  a  little  time  in  investigating  the  causes  of  that  state  of 
things,  whit  h  he  is  desirous  of  altering:  for  it  is  not  uneonimon 
in  human  aiTairs,  that  hy  attempting  to  apply  a  remedy  to  ef¬ 
fects,  of  which  the  true  source  is  but  imiH'rfeetly  known,  the 
evils  themselves  are  either  increased,  or  others  more  hurtful  are 
created  in  their  stead. 

In  the  cultivation  of  those  resources  which,  as  our  author 
explains  the  term,  our  <*ountry  possesses,  a  compensation  is  to 
be  found  tor  atiy  diminution  which  our  commercial  prosperity 
may  ex[)erienee.  The  most  necessary  of  the  articles,  upon  the 
importation  of  which  so  much  money  iscxpcnded,are  corn,  hemp, 
Hax,  timber,  and  iron.  To  each  of  these  the  author  devotes  a 
considerable  share  of  attention,  and  his  remarks,  for  the  greater 
pjirt,  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  an  impartial  reader.  Tak¬ 
ing  it  for  granted  that,  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  Great  Britain, 
Irclaiul,  and  our  North  American  possessions,  are  as  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  prodiictitm  of  such  articles,  as  those  ot  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  received,  he  laudably  wishes  to  excite  the 
attention  of  government,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
to  these  important  objects.  We  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
faweiid  chapters,  in  which  Mr.  O.  considers  the  means  of  extend¬ 
ing  our  internal  resources  hy  the  increased  production  of  the 
coininodities  above  mentioned,  to  our  readers,  whether  con¬ 
nected  with  commerce  or  not ;  as  they  contain  a  large  portion 
of  useful  and  interesting  information. 

In  the  cha[>ter  in  which  the  articles  of  **  hemp  and  flax”  are 
treated  4>f,  our  feelings  were  strongly  excited  by  the  representa¬ 
tion  which  the  author  gives,  from  personal  observation,  of  the 
state  of  the  lower  Irish. 

‘  In  the  course  of  tw’clvc  months.  In  which  the  author  travelled  in 
Russia,  Folaml,  Cermany,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  hr  resolved  to 
visit,  (as  lie  did  within  that  |x*riod)  Ireland,  never  having  been  in  that 
kingdom;  when,  to  his  surprize,  lui  found  greater  distress  among  the 
the  low’fr  class  than  he  had  any  where  seen  ;  and  this  in  the  midst  of 
greater  resources  than  almost  any  of  those  countries  enjoy.”  p.  570. 

Who  can  forbear  lamenting  that  this  representation  should  1)C 
even  partially  true,  in  a  country  so  closely  airu*d  to  our  own  ? 
Here  IS  a  nohh*  field  for  the  exercise  of  hcncvolcncc;  and  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  claims  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of 
Inland  upon  their  more  cnliglitcn<*(i  and  [uosperous  fellow  sub¬ 
jects  in  Kngland,  every  con>idcration,  drav\n  from  religion, 
philanlhrophy,  atid  patriotism,  powerfully  unites.  It  appears, 
indee'd,  unaccounlahic  that,  amidst  the  various  exertions  for 
extending  the  knowle<lgc  of  genuine  C’ln  i^tianity,  and  ii>  conc'o- 
miunl  blc9sing>,  the  ruder  part  of  our  sister  island  slioiild  ha\e 
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Teen,  in  a  ven’  great  degree,  overlooked.  Can  any  race  of  men 
stand  in  need  of  these  benefits,  more  than  multitudes,  who  are 
united  to  us  by  nearer  bonds  than  those  of  mere  humanity  ? 
Knthralled  by  a  spiritual  tyranny,  which  holds  its  seat  in  llie 
ignorance  and  sujierstition  of  its  unhappy  vassals,  their  energies 
are  only  known,  when  they  have  received  from  their  insidious 
leaders,  a  direction  destructive  to  the  welfare  and  traiu]uillity  of 
soeiclv.  To  reclifv  a  stale  of  things  so  detrimental  to  our  na- 
lional  prosperity,  we  earnestly  liope  that  the  endeavours  of  goveni- 
iiient  will  be  turned,  whenever  peace  may  enable  them  to  relax 
ilieir  anxious  attention  to  our  external  relations:  and  in  the 
mean  time,  we  trust,  tliat  the  benevolent  exertions  of  private 
individuals,  will  be  directed  to  a  quarter,  than  which  they  can 
no  where  be  more  honoin  ably,  or  usefully,  employed. 

Ireland  possess(*s  within  itself,  every  reejuisite  to  render  its  in- 
liahitanls  prosperous  and  happy.  To  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
and  dax,  many  parts  of  it  are  peculiarly  adapted;  and  iw  Mr.  O. 
ohserves,  one  fiftieth  [lortion  of  the  land  now  lying  idle  would 
ena!)le  us  to  export,  instead  of  importing,  those  necessary 
articles. 

With  regret  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  bring  this  article  to 
^  close,  especially  as  so  inucU  remains  unnoticed,  upon  which 
ue  could  dwell  with  real  [)loasure. 

In  estimating  the  general  character  of  the  work  before  us,  we 
think  that  Mr.  (J.  has,  in  publishing  it,  done  his  country  a  con- 
Fiderabh*  service.  Its  merits  consist,  cliielly,  in  the  importance 
of  the  documents  which  it  presents,  and  the  various  information 
which  it  coinhincs.  \Vc  consider  the  work,  as  a  valuable  repo¬ 
sitory  of  commercial  knowledge,  on  the  subject  of  our  trade 
with  the  northern  nati(ms  of  Europe.  Had  the  author  eidarged 
Ijis  plan,  and  treated  ol’  the  other  branches  of  our  eommeice  in 
the  same  way,  the  utility  of  his  researches  w  ould  have  been  more 
general ;  as  other  new’  channels,”  ntighl  he  pointed  out  which 
are  not  less  important  than  those  he  has  laid  before  his  readers. 

NVe  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  fully  perforin  our  duty,  without 
hinting  at  the  defects  ol  ihe  treatise.  These  relate  ehiefiy  to 
the  eomposilion.  riierc  is,  at  limes,  an  obvious  want  of  nn  tliod 
in  tin*  arrangement  of  the  matter;  observations  are  introduced, 
tite  a[>plieation  of  w  hich  to  tlie  subject  treated  of  is  not  very 
evident;  and  repetitions  of  the  same  sentiments  not  imfrecpiently 
ocrur.  'I'hc  St  vie  is  occasionally  very  ineorreet,  and  even  ob- 
••eiiit' :  but  tlicse  blemiblies  might  easily  he  removed  in  a  future 
idiiion,  hv  the  revision  of  some  fii(‘ud,  a  little  more  accustomed, 
than  our  author  is,  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  style.  I’htse 
arc  defects  of  mimw  importance,  which  are  ahinidanlly  eountcr- 
haiaiictd  bv  the  general  exerHee.eics  of  the  work.  W  e  boot 
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that  the  aiithor*s  useful^  and  we  conceive,  pniriotic  labours^  w® 
nicet  with  that  attention  which  they  merit;  and  should  govern¬ 
ment,  at  any  tuiurc  |>eriod,  institute  hoards  to  take  cognizance 
of  particular  brandies  of  trade,  we  recommend  him  to  a  cou- 
bpicuous  situation  in  that  which  may  be  appointed  for  our  ' 
“  Northern  Commerce.'* 

-  ■  -  ■  ■  — \ 

Art.  X.  Morality  of  Ftction,  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Tendency  of 
,  Fictitious  Narratives,  w'ith  Observations  on  some  of  the  most  Eminent 
By  H.  Murray,  Author  of  the  “  Swiss  Emigrants.’*  Longman  and 
Co.  London;  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh,  pp.  180.  price 4s.  1805. 

^  O  the  authors  of  fictitious  Narratives  the  literary  world  ii 
certainly  indebted,  for  some  of  tlie  most  sublime  and  use¬ 
ful  works  ill  poetry  or  prose.  Homer  and  Virgil  must  always 
ho  admired  for  the  grandeur  of  their  sentiments  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  while  Cervantes  and  Fenelon  will  be  prized  for  the 
moral  advantages  which  attend  their  writings. 

If,  however,  there  be  a  few  happy  exceptions,  yet  the  nja 
jority  of  compositions  of  this  kind  is  replete  w  ith  absolute  in¬ 
sipidity,  calculated  to  debase  and  enfeeble  the  mind  ;  or  present 
recitals  and  examples  totally  subversive  of  the  basis  on  which 
genuine  virtue  rests.  To  the  trash  which  our  own  press  has 
emitted,  have  been  added  numbers  of  pernicious  novels  from 
the  continent,  the  t)hvious  tendency  of  which  is  to  pollute  the 
heart  and  deform  the  practice:  nor  have  the  insidious  foes  of 
4'ivil  government  found  them  unsuccessrul  channels,  for  the 
clllVusion  of  their  antisocial  and  pestiferous  tenets.  It  is  also 
a  just  cause  of  complaint,  that  some,  which  have  been  com¬ 
posed  with  evident  intention  to  promote  the  interests  of 
morality ;  have  disclosed  to  the  juvenile  reader,  schemes  of 
artifice  and  scenes  of  iiii(|uiiy,  which,  like  the  mystciies  of 
lileusis,  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  unexplained  obscurity. 

Notwilhslandiug  those  evils,  we  believe  that  such  a  mode 
of  conveying  instruction,  under  certain  restrictions,  may  be 
perfectly  legitimate.  It  seems  to  have  been  employed,  on  va¬ 
rious  occasions,  by  the  inspired  penmen,  and  by  the  divine 
Author  of  our  religion  himself,  in  many  of  his  parabolic  nar¬ 
rations.  The  purest  writer  cannot  aspire  to  a  higher  sanction. 

To  point  out  the  valuable  ends  to  w  Inch  imaginary  narration 
mav  be  instrumental;  tlie  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable;  and  the 
boundaries  withui  which  it  siiould  l>e  confined,  is  the  desisii  of 
Mr.  Murray’s  little  work.  It  consists  of  two  parts;  in  the 
first  he  enJeavours  to  ascertain  the  principles  on  which 
the  works  in  question  should  be  conducted;  and  in  the 
second,  examining  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  he  applies  to 
each  his  pieviously  established  rules, 
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We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  M.  in  the  censure  he  passes 
on  those  romantic  publications^  which  aim  at  no  superior  end* 
to  that  of  surprize  or  amusement,  lie  s.nys 

**  No  good  effect  seems  likely  to  result  from  such  a  kind  of  reading, 
besides  the  mere  cliildish  pleasure  it  affords.  It  tends  to  give  false  viewa 
of  human  life  \  to  inspire  fmtastic  and  visionary  expectations ;  discontent 
uitb  the  uniformity  of  common  life  \  and  a  disposition  to  choose  the 
plan  of  conduct  which  leads  to  extraordinary  adventures,  rather  than 
Uut  which  true  w'isdom  points  out.’* 

But  we  equally  disapprove  of  an  observation  on  a  subsequent 
page  ;  that  although  “  a  sacred  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  reader ;  yet  it  may  l>c  proper  to  warn  [the 
writer]  against  making  that  regard  too  scrupulous  and  minute.** 
Taney  may  have  ample  range,  witltoul  trespassing  in  the  least 
on  forbidden  ground ;  nor  sliould  she  ever  be  permitted  to 
wander  and  bring  home  materials,  which  might  endanger  the 
moral  supersli  uclure  that  the  author  wishes  to  build. 

We  likewise  think  he  bestows  an  excessive  commendation 
on  the  sentimental  style  of  writing.  Indeed,  it  is  doubted 
whether  it  has  been  productive  of  any  good  ;  and  that  it 
is  the  prulitic  parent  of  evil,  cannot  be  denied.  The  works  of 
the  celebrated  Sterne  have  tended  to  proinoie  intellectual  im¬ 
becility,  indolence,  afTectation,  and  every  species  of  refined  im¬ 
purity 

The  valuable  sentiments  and  directions,  expressed  in  neat 
language,  which  Mr.  Murrays*  work  contains,  render  it  well 
worthy  of  attention.  We  cannot  how'ever,  allow  the  present 
opportunity  to  escape,  of  cautioning  parents,  and  all  who  arc 
engaged  in  the  education  of  youth,  against  allowing  those 
tinder  their  tuition,  to  read  works  of  fiction  in  general.  They 
blind  the  understanding  by  laying  stronghold  of  the  passions; 
and  thus  seducing  the  heart;  they  occasion  in  the  future 
conduct  of  life,  the  follies  of  ecccnlrieity,  or  the  flagrancy  of 
vice.  Judicious  selection  is  the  part  of  piety  antf  wisdom.  Nor 
do  we  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  mind  is  likely  to  receive  consi¬ 
derable  injury  from  the  indiscriminate  perusal  of  such  writings, 
even  though  it  be  ripened  by  maturity,  and  shielded  by  religious 
principle. 


Art.  XI.  Dr.  Wilson’s  History  of  Egypt,  concluded  font  p,  &J. 

second  volume  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  work  opens  with  a  view 
of  Egypt,  as  reduced  to  a  Homan  province. 

The  introduction  of  the  Egyptian  rites,  and  the  wwship  of 
Serapis,  at  Home,  which  led  to  the  scductiou  of  Paulina,  give 
rise  to  the  following  reflections. 
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*  From  the  credulity  of  Paulina,  we  leam  how  abject  the  state  of  reli¬ 
gion  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Ca-sar.  If,  when  the  highly 
polished  age  of  Augustus  was  scarcely  linishcd  ;  if,  when  its  ctiects  were 
in  some  degree,  remaining,  such  gross  sentiments  prevailed  about  things 
divine,  what  must  have  been  the  general  state  of  the  heathen  world  ?  If 
a  woman  of  Paulina’s  rank,  knowledge,  and  trii'd  integrity,  could  be  so 
duped  and  misk‘d  by  the  sentiments  of  a  false  religion,  what  must  have 
been  the  ignorance  and  the  corruption  ot  the  ix'ople  at  large?  How 
could  the  ati'ections  of  the  worshipper  be  pure,  if  the  religion  itself  was’ 
vile  ?  How  could  the  minds  ot  tlie  people  bt!  elevated  and  virtuous, 
w  hen  the  ideas  of  religion  were  so  gross  and  unhallow  ed  ?’  pp.  25,  2(). 

WIkmi  the  religion  of.lcsns  had  trium|)hed  throughout  the 
noinau  empire,  its  simplicity  was  unhappily  corrupted  at  the 
piiilosophical  school  of  Alexandria. 

'  Under  these  impressions,  attempts  had  frequently  been  made  to  select 
from  the  ditlcrent  systems  of  philosophy  those  parts  w  hich  were  most 
valuable,  and  to  reject  whatever  w'as  found  to  be  incorrect  or  improper, 
P)Ut  this  diflicult  task  does  not  ap|)ear  to  have  been  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  till  the  time  of  Ammonius.  Tliat  distinguished  philosopher  and 
Christian  divine  taught  the  eaieehetical  school  of  Alexandria,  w’hich  is 
Rnppt)sed  to  have  Ix-en  instituted  by  St.  Mark,  and  successively  conducted 
by  Aihcnagoras,  Pant»*nus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  other 
men  of  learning  and  note. 

'Fhe  system  whicli  w^as  thus  taken  from  the  diversified  opinions  of  the 
Greek,  (.)riental,  and  Egyptian  philosopliers,  was  a  collection  of  sucli  he¬ 
terogeneous  materials  as  detied  union  or  a  regular  form.  It  w  as  digni¬ 
fied  w  ith  the  name  of  the  Eclei'tic  Philosophy  ;  but  it  w’as  rather  pro¬ 
ductive  of  hurtful  eousequenees  than  benetieial  elTects.  When  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  attracted  noticx*,  the  selecting  tendency  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers  imliiced  them  to  admit  into  their  system  certain  portions  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  and  the  members  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  w  lio  emhnuTd  the  eclectic  philosophy,  blended  many  of  its  teneti 
w  Itb  the  doctrines  of  the  New  IVstamcnt. 

‘  The  opinions  of  Plato,  changed  and  accommodated  to  the  temper  of 
the  times,  were  the  predominant  sentiments  in  the  eclectic  pliilosophy  i 
and,  bc'ing  incorjM)ratcd  with  tlie  doctrines  ot  the  gospel,  destroyed  its 
simplicity,  and  obscured,  for  a  season,  its  heavenly  light.  To  the  eclectic 
school  we  arc  ilKTcforc  to  look  for  many  of  those  opinions  and  subtile 
distinctions  which  pervaded  the  church  in  the  dark  ages,  and  w  hich,  in 
the  progress  of  know  ledge,  the  force  of  truth  has  gradually  rejected.’ 
pp.  71  — 73. 

'Phosc  of  our  readers  who  can  recall  fiibbon’s  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion,  iiiav  compare  with  it  Dr.  \\  .*s  aecouut  of  the  desiruetion  of 
J’olytheism,  and  of  the  image  of  Seiapis. 

*  At  length  the  royal  mandate  arrived  ;  and,  in  a  mixed  assembly,  every 
ear  was  oj)en,  and  every  heart  lluitcred  w  ith  mingled  emotions  uf  fuir 
and  hoix*.  'Fhe  rescript  was  opi*ncd  j  the  contents  wx  re  announced  ; 
and  the  mandate  bore,  that  the  hcathca  ten. pics  should  be  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed. 
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*  So  cbted  were  the  Christians,  and  so  depressed  and  fearful  were  the 
friend**  of  idolatry,  that  the  latter  slunk  away  in  haste,  and  not  even  the 
assurance  of  royal  protection  could  inspire  them  w  ith  confidence  to  stay. 
The  temple  of  Serapis  w^as  peculiarly  an  object  of  destruction.  Strong 
and  massy  w*cre  its  walls  ;  but  rage  and  perseverance  overcame  their 
streiujth.  Gradually  the  secret  recess  was  Hung  open,  and  the  statue  of 
ilie  gutl  w  as  exposed  to  view.  Serapis  wms  so  far  famed,  and  so  great  wms 
jup|K)sed  to  he  extent  of  his  pow'er,  that  in  his  presence  destruction  itself 
htiKKl  appalled,  and  fear  arrested  the  hand  that  was  lifted  up  to  smite 
him.  Tradition  maintained,  that  when  Serapis  should  be  insulted,  the 
world  itself  w'oulj  bt*  dissolved  ;  but  a  soldier,  more  hardy  than  the  rot, 
rudied  through  the  phalanx  of  trembling  s|)cct;itors,  and,  w  ith  his  battle- 
axe  struck  the  head  of  the  tremendous  god.  The  statue  fell ;  no  judg¬ 
ment  ensued  ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  |x*ople  were  removed.  Success 
inspired  courage,  and  impunity  dispelled  fear.  1  he  statue  was  broken 
into  pieces  ;  the  valuable  m'^tals  of  the  holy  place  were  formed  into  ves¬ 
sels  for  the  churclies  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  less  valuable  parts  were 
dragged  in  contempt  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Many  valuable 
mins  of  the  temples  were  applied  to  purposes  of  cliarity  ;  and,  in  the 
whole  Homan  empire,  the  pagan  worship  sunk  into  disuse.’  pp.  t)i— 9*1. 

The  conquest  of  KgVpt  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  ineileetiial  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  eroises  to  wrest  it  from  llicir  graso,  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  volume.  Here  Dr.  \v.  inainiains 
the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  concerning  the  destruction  of 
the  Alexandrian  library  by  Omar. 

In  the  third  volume,  the  historian  records  the  estahlisliment  of 
the  Bevs  as  governors  of  Kgyi>t)  under  th<^  Ottoman  emperors; 
and  thus  introduces  the  invasion  of  the  French  under  iUiona' 
parte. 

*  Selim  remained  a  considerable  time  in  Egypt  after  lie  had  brought  it 
into  subjection,  and  carefully  settled  the  atfairs  of  that  country.  .\t  the 
head  of  the  government  he  placed  a  pacha  or  viceroy,  w'ilh  various  subor¬ 
dinate  ollicers  of  state.  Reviewing  this  government,  in  its  full  form,  wc 
observe  a  divan  or  council  of  regency,  composed  of  those  w'ho  com¬ 
manded  the  dilferent  niiliiary  corps,  together  with  the  pasha,  w  ho  w  as 
the  constituted  and  regular  president.  'Twenty-four  Mamelukes,  with 
the  dignity  of  begs,  beys,  or  princes,  were  intrusted  with  the  government 
ot  the  various  districts  and  departments  of  Egypt.  From  among  those 
Heys  were  chosen  the  Sheik  al  Belled,  or  governor  of  Grand  C'aiio;  the 
Janizary  Aga,  or  commander  of  that  corps;  the.  Deflcrdar,  or  account¬ 
ant-general  ;  the  Emir  al  IJage,  or  (xjndiictor  of  the  caravan  ;  tlic  Emir 
al  Said,  or  goxernor  of  Upper  Egypt  ;  and  the  Sheik  al  Rikkeri,  or  di¬ 
rector  of  the  sheritfs.  In  sul>ordinafion  to  those,  tliere  were  casheph-),  or 
dcpuiics,  and  other  oificers  ol  inferior  note.’  pp.  7,  H. 

‘  I  hc  vast  projects  of  ambition,  w  hich  tor  a  long  .seric.sof  years  occii- 
piM  the  (Jttoin.an  court,  tlecijledly  prevented  lliem  from  .attending  sulH- 
c'.Li  ily  to  the  province  cfE^ypt.  During  that  sc.ison  of  tii  gl  .et,  the  di- 
'-‘lot  GraiiJ  (aiiro,  and  various  ofTiceij>,  wivw' nomination  did  not  oc 
p‘  ti.i  upon  the  will  of  the  gr.nul  signior,  :K'.iduou>lv  extended  their  inlln- 
uud  increased  liiair  sUengih.  Tiie  paslu  at  iiiai  was  coiisUimr-J 
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with  grat  and  numerous  powers ;  and  the  Sheik  al  Belled,  who  was  pro. 
posed  by  tlie  divan,  was  approved  or  rejected  by  the  grand  signior’s  lieu, 
tenant  at  Grand  Cairo.  1  he  Sheik  al  Belled,  who  was  the  rcprescotatiTi 
vf  the  divan,  or  popular  part  of  the  constitution,  had  a  right  to  compbiu 
to  the  Ottoman  court  when  the  pa<ha  of  Eg)'pt  violated  the  rights  of  the 
coinnmnity  ;  but  to  remove  him  trom  his  otfii'c  appears  to  have  been  an 
usurped  authority,  which  the  encroaching  lords  of  Egypt  cunningly  claim¬ 
ed  and  seized,  in  the  w  eak  and  inconsiderate  state  of  the  Ottoman  go. 
vernment.’  pp.  iO,  47. 

'I’hc  causes  which  operated  to  produce  the  French  expedition 
into  Egypt  arc  thus  estimated. 

*  The  arrangements  at  Campo  Formio  disengaged  h'^ro  of  Italy 
from  the  ardent  pursuits  of  w  ar,  and  atibrdril  him  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
turning  to  Paris.  But  leisure  and  inaitivity  were  not  suitable  to  his  vi. 
gorous  and  ardent  mind.  Ihc  enterprising  spirit  of  this  succesjsful  and 
popular  general  might  also  create  fear,  and  excite  alarms,  in  the  govern- 
nK*nt  of  France  General  Buonaparte  had  not  expressed  a  wish  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  management  of  civil  aHairs,  and  peihaps  the  ambition  to  go¬ 
vern  had  not  then  been  recognized  among  the  numerous  ad'ections  ol'a 
busy  and  aspiring  mind.  But  those  w  ho  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  state 
knew  from  what  unexpected  quarters  storms  liad  riitn,  and  they  w’rre 
W'ell  aw'are  how',  aiid  by  what  means,  many  of  themselves  had  acquiied 
power  and  influence  in  the  nation,  flow'cver  honourable,  therefore,  the 
sentiments  might  he  which  they  entertained  of  that  favourite  general, 
yet  he  had  a  numerous  army  at  his  command,  which  might  create  alarms 
and  forhode  clanger. 

'  Many  fair  piomises  had  been  made  to  the  nation  w'hich  could  not  be 
fulhlled,  and  the  soldiers  had  been  taught  to  expect  rewards  which  were 
not  in  thcpt>wer  of  government  to  l>estow'.  Veterans  had  returned  from 
the  field  of  success,  and  would  naturally  expect  to  receive  a  proof  of  their 
country’s  gratitude  ;  and  the  less  experienced  soldier  would  be  as  apt  to 
expect,  and  perhaps  more  rash  and  decided  in  demanding  the  rew^ards 
of  (Linger.  While  tlie  victories  of  France  were  humbling  the  adjoining 
nations,  there  was  one  kingdom  which  reared  its  head  in  the  sight  of 
the  (Gallic  shores,  and  thundered  defiance  to  the  powers  of  France.  In 
proportion  to  the  triumphs  of  the  republic,  so  w  as  the  pride  of  France 
hurt,  and  all  its  pleasures  embittered,  by  the  defiance  and  firm  attitude  of 
Great  Britain.  The  French  resolved  to  strike  a  blow,  but  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  object  was  easier  conceived  than  pul  into  execution.’*  pp. 
114— J  l6. 

An  additional  reason  is  assigned. 

'  An  attack  upon  Ahmet  Paslia  al  .Tezzar  ap|)cars  to  have  constituted 
an  original  part  of  the  French  cxf>cdition  into  the  East  j  and  Buonaparte 
seized  the  ()pjx)rtunity  of  that  chief s  hostile  movements  to  fulfil  liic 
designs  of  his  court. 

‘  U|>on  the  death  of  the  sheik  Daher,  Jezzar  was  appointed  to  the  pas- 
linlik  of  St.  John  d’Acre,  and  having  added  to  that  government  several 
ot  the  adjo'uilng  countries,  he  had  influenOe  also  to  combine,  with  his 
former  ap|Joinimrnts,  the  pashalik  of  Damascus.  Commanding  such 
an  extent  of  territory,  he  was  much  connec'tcd  with  the  nations  of 
Europe,  who  wcic  engaged  in  tlie  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  who  liad 
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nirrchsnti  ani  consuls  in  ihc  port  of  Syria.  The  commerce  of  the 
Mcdm  rrancan  had  excited,  for  several  years,  uneasy  sensations  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  the  merchants  met  with  opposition  in  proseenting 
their  trade.  -The  aversion  of  the  Ottoman  government  to  Christians 
trading  in  the  Kast,  afforded  the  avaricious  Pasha  al  Jezzar  an  opportunity 
of  expensing  their  commerce  to  severe  exactions. 

*  It  is  not  improbable,  that  after  the  revolution  in  France,  tlie  agents 
and  merchants  of  that  country  might  imprudently  endeavour  to  propa¬ 
gate,  in  Syria,  those  sentiments  of  licentious  liberty  which  had  dis¬ 
tracted  their  own  nation,  and  which  were  hostile  to  tlie  measures  of 
found  government.  But  whatever  were  the  combined,  or- immediate 
reasons  for  Jezrar’s  conduct,  we  know,  that,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1791 »  he  drove  tlie  French  merchants  from  Acre,  and  from  all  the  ports 
of  the  Levant.  Only  three  days  were  allowed  them  to  prepare,  for 
their  departure,  and  they  sutfered  essentially  in  the  loss  of  fortune. 
From  year  to  year  applications  were  made,  and  remonstrances  offered,  to 
obtain  redress ;  but  every  ttfort  was  in  vain,  for  the  tx)urt  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  are  not  scrupulous  about  violence  and  extortion;  and  iheir 
autliority,  although  interposed,  might  have  had  little  influence  with 
Ahmet  Jezzar.  He  had  not  then  threatened  to  witlidraw  his  allegiance 
from  the  Ottoman  court ;  but  he  was  too  powerful  to  be  forced  into 
compliance  with  any  command  of  the  grand  signior.  To  chastise  this 
proud  governor,  and  take  vengeance  for  tlic  injuries  he  had  done  to  the 
merchants  and  honour  of  France,  Buonaparte  had  constantly  directed  his 
c)c  toward  Syria  and  Al  Jezzar*."  pp.  108 — l/l. 

Dr.  \V.  has  given  a  very  lucid  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre. 

The  siege  was  renewed  with  vigour,  and,  in  tlie  evening  of  April 
the  'i5th,  another  attempt  was  made  to  enter  the  towm.  A  lodgment  was 
effected  in  the  low'er  part  of  one  of  the  tow  ers;  but  the  men  were  annoyed 
by  combustible  materials  from  above ;  and,  by  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  Ivsieged,  the  whole  attack  proved  abortive.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  British  engiiieres,  ravelins,  at  great  hazard,  were  formed  without 
the  wall  of  the  town,  at  each  end  of  the  enemy’s  nearest  lines,  and  thus 
their  cjierations  were  greatly  disconcerted.  A  countermine  was  WTought, 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  those  preparations  which  the  French  had  made 
to  blow  up  the  counterscarp  at  a  new  breach  in  the  wall ;  but  the 
greatest  impediment  to  tlie  progress  of  the  French  arose  from  the  fire 
ot  tlie  British  vessels,  which  were  so  stationed,  in  the  road  of  St.  John 
d’Acre,  that  tlicy  held  the  besiegers  in  considerable  check.  The  Tigre 
^ds  moored  on  one  side,  and  the  Theseus  on  the  other,  io  that  the 
cross  fire  of  both  ftanked  the  w'alls  of  the  tow  n,  and  spread  desolation 
among  the  enemy’s  troops.  Ihe  gun-boats,  launches,  and  other  ves¬ 
sels,  which  could  be  easily  moved  by  oars,  were  also  moiintcxi  with 
light  pieces  of  artillery,  which  w'crc  employed  to  great  advantage  in 
disconcerting  the  French.  An  eighteen  pounder  in  Uie  Lighthouse 

•  Volncy,  tom*  in  eh  29,  305  Baldwin’s  Political  Ilcflcctions,  London; 
ivo,  A.  D.  1802  ;  and  Browne’s  Travels,  eh.  23. 
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cnstlc,  and  one  of  greater  cuiihcr,  ujx)n  the  north  ravelin,  were  wrought 
w  ith  considerable  etf'ccl  ;  and  the  management  of  those  gnns,  both  by 
8ca  and  land,  was  committed  to  Lieutenants  Hrody  and  Atkinson, 
^lessrs.  J(x-s,  bcTuder,  Jones,  and  Bray,  who  all  belonged  to  the  Tigre 
an  d  Th  s-eus. 

Upon  the  "th  of  May  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  made  its  appearance.  They 
were  the  ships  which  Hass:in  Bey  commandfd,  and  which  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  have  joined  tlie  squadron  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ofl' the  coast  of  j 
Alexandria  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  war  had  altered  their  destina¬ 
tion,  and  they  were  commanded  to  sail  tor  Acre.  Jf  their  ap|H*araDce 
communicated  fresh  spirits  to  A1  Jezzar  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  it  atFected 
the  French  commander  in  chief  with  increased  anxiety,  and  tilled  him 
with  mad  rc^jolution.  Time  after  time  had  he  endeavoured  to  storm  the 
town  of  St.  John  d'Acre,  till  the  ninth,  and  last  attempt  completed  the 
measure  of  the  murderous  exploits.  1  he  crews  of  the  Turkish  vesscli 
were  armed  with  pikes,  and  led  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  the  defence  of 
the  town.  I  he  trtK)ps  of  Hassan  Bey  were  introduced  within  the  walh, 
and  in  the.  height  of  the  danger,  A1  Jezzar  was  persuaded,  by  the  British 
connuodorc  to  vanquish  so  far  the  common  prejudices  of  the  Fast,  as  to 
throw  o[)en  the  garden  gates  of  the  seraglio,  and  introduce  a  'I'urkish 
regiment  to  assist  the  Albanian  guards,  whom  the  severities  of  the  siege 
had  greatly  reduced  in  numl)er. 

While  the  conflict  was  dreatlful  in  the.  breach,  a  sortie  was  made  from 
the  town,  ami  on  all  sides  the  French  were  exposed  to  violent  attacks  and 
obstin.ite  resistance.  The  division  of  Klcbcr,  which  had  l)een  recalled 
Irom  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  was  notable  to  triumph  with  its  usual 
success  ;  (ieneral  Lannes  was  w'ounded,  and  several  othcers  were  killed. 
Catlarelli  had  lately  died  of  his  W'ounds  ;  and  now*  the  French  had  also  to 
lament  the  similar  fate  of  General  Bon.  In  the  mingled  multitude  of 
combatants  the  newly  arrived  Turks  did  not  accurately  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  uniform  of  the  Frencli  and  the  naval  dress  of  the  British: 
many  a  >tnrdy  strode  w\as  to  be  parried  by  the  friends  of  Al  Jt  zzar  ;  and 
the  valuable  life  of  Colonel  Douglas,  as  well  as  several  ollu  r  Britidi 
oflicers,  was  frequently  exposed  Ut  danger.  So  hopeless  had  the  attempts 
of  the  French  now  l)ecome,  that  the  persevering  efl'orts  of  their  com- 
inander  in  chief  were  rather  the  etfcHTts  of  Irantic  disap|M)intim‘nt  than 
rational  zeal.  But  at  length  discontentment  was  vi.dhle  in  his  army; 
tin*  lx  St  troops  reluscal  to  march  into  certain  destruction,  and  after  a 
siege  of  sixty  days  he  was  ioretd  to  abandon  bis  views  upon  St.  John 
d’Acre."^  pp.  191  — 195. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  Dnonaparto  and  the  consequences 
of  that  failure,  at  Acre,  arc  ahly  estimated  though  at  too  great  a 
length  for  our  insertion. 

lUit  we  ^hall  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  last 
succ'cs.-ful attack  ol'ilic  Biilish  on  Alexandria,  which  expedied  the 
Trench  from  Tgypi. 

♦  Bertli.  Mem.  p.  113,  ^S:c.  New  Ann.  Reg.  A.  D.  1799*  Frineijral 
Occur.;  letter  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  ALty  y. 
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•  Tli**  main  botly  of  the  army  was  strongly  posted  upon  an  abrupt  ridge 
of  riKky  hills,  which  ran  across  the  peninsula,  from  the  lake  Mareotis  to 
l})C  sea-shore.  General  Xazoiuhes  was  placed  in  the  centre:  Eplcr  upon 
the  right,  protected  by  the  sea  and  several  nieces  of  cannon  }  and  General 
Dflgorgues  had  the  direction  of  the  left,  wliich  was  defended  by  the  lake, 
and  two  small  batteries  well  mounted.  Besides  these,  the  intcrsticos  and 
front  were  completely  supplied  \uth  flying  artillery.  The  whole  pre¬ 
sented  a  formidable  appearance ;  and  an  attack  upon  a  place  of  such 
strength  was  deemed  hazardous  in  the  extreme.;  but  the  lines  of  the 
enemy  must  be  forced,  or  no  progress  could  be  made  toward  taking  the 
town.  By  dawn  of  day,  therefore,  upon  the  22d  of  August,  the  British 
troops  were  under  arms,  and  began  to  move  forw'ard  in  separate  columns. 
Ihe  guards,  under  the  command  of  Major-general  Lord  Cavan, 
marchetl  in  two  bodies,  on  tlie  side  toward  the  inundation,  and  Major- 
general  Ludlow’s  brigade  moved  in  column  near  the  sea-shore.  General 
Vintlfs  troops  were  api)oinied  to  act  as  a  reserve,  and  in  advance  there 
were  cavalry,  riflemen,  sharp  shooters,  and  artillery.  Uixm  the  right, 
on  the  lake  Mareotis,  were  four  gun-boats,  and  on  the  left,  in  the  old 
lurbour  of  Alexandria,  were  six  sloops  of  war, 

‘  Thus  did  the  army  of  Major-general  CcxUc  march  toward  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  wl)ilc  the  vessels  on  either  side  kept  rather  in  advance. 
When  arrived  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  lines,  a  tremendous,  and 
continued  roar  of  musketry  and  cannon  threw  the  French  into  conster¬ 
nation.  Never,  perhaps,  was  such  a  scene  exhibited,  among  all  the 
striking  displays  of  military  arrangements.  Scarcely  could  sucli  a  chain 
of  remarkable  circumstances  ever  be  combined,  as  tljosc  wlfich  rendered 
this  movement  of  GeneralCoote’s  army,  grand  and  awful.  They  marched 
in  hostile  array  along  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  bounded  upon  both  sides  by 
an  expanse  of  water;  and  while  the  troops  fired  incessant  vollics  upon 
the  lilies  of  the  enemy,  which  were  directly  in  front,  the  cross  fire  of  the  * 
gun-boats  and  sloops  increased  the  destruction,  and  made  terrible  the 
appearance  and  eflects  of  that  day.  Can  wc  be  astonished  that  the  French 
rMired  from  such  multiplied  messengers  of  death?  and  d<x:8  it  divest  them 
of  a  claim  to  genuine  courage,  when  we  venture  to  assert,  on  undoubted 
authority,  that  they  retired,  till  they  found  shelter  under  die  walls  of 
Alexandria  ?  To  enjoy  such  advantages,  as  the  British  did,  was  derived 
from  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  peninsula  of  Marabu  ;  to 
seize  upon  these  advantages,  and  turn  them  to  the  lK‘st  account,  was 
<»^ing  to  the  judgment  and  foresight  of  General  Cootc;  and  to  retreat 
from  such  numerous  and  certain  agents  of  dcniiruction,  was  rather ^wisp 
flian  timid  in  the  French*. 

*  Seeing  himself  in  imminent  danger.  General  Mcnou  requested  to 
h  ive  the  spac'c  of  three  days  for  preparing  terms  of  surrender,*  pp.  Syo— 
3/4. 

Ihe  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  natron  formed  on 
fJu*  lakes  of  Kg;vpt ;  oftlie  phajiiomcMioii  which  the  French  term 
miragt;  and  an  estimate  of  the  improvements,  which ’a 
^l^ihiil  ami  vigorous  culture  might  make  in  the  productions  ot 
l^vpt. 

*  Captain  Walsh,  p.  200,  &c. ;  and  maps,  plate  3^  6c  37^ 
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In  p.  4f>K  We  perceive  that  Dr.  W.  has  not  sank  tl»e 
Christian  divine  in  the  historian. 

Throughout  the  liistory  our  author  wisely  disdains  the 
meanness  of  denying  all  skill  or  courage  to  our  enemies ;  for 
how  can  this  redound  to  the  glory  of  our  country?  Or  where  rs 
the  praise  of  vanquishing  mere  imlx!cility  and  cowardice?  Indeed, 
the  historian  discovers  an  almost  equal  solicitude  to  emblazon 
the  vanquished  rreneh  and  the  victorious  Britons. 

in  recondite  information  these  volumes  are  deficient,  consi¬ 
dering  the  ample  stores  which  former  writers  had  collected;  and 
we  must  characterize  them  in  general,  as  popular  rather  tlian 
profound.  As  it  evidently  was  in  the  power  of  the  author  to 
give  them  an  inviting  form,  we  regret  that  he  did  not  enter  more 
into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ;  that  the  scholar  might  in  future 
have  recurred  to  this  work  as  to  the  focus  in  w  Inch  centered  the 
information  of  preceding  writers.  This  need  not  have  swelled 
the  size  or  number  of  the  volumes;  for  it  should  have  occupied  the 
ipficc  which  is  now  fdicd  with  details  remotely,  if  at  all,  relative 
to  Egypt. 

In  point  of  style.  Dr.  AV.  has  aimed  at  the  brilliant  periods 
of  (lihbon  ;  but  without  his  native  ease,  or  sovereign  command 
of  the  language  in  which  he  writes.  He  always  labours  to  be 
eloquent,  and  sometimes  succeeds.  Instances  of  incorrect  and 
inelegant  English  arc  obvious  to  the  eye  of  criticism.  Mistakes 
in  the  use  of  ai//  and  shall  we  expect  in  a  North  Britain;  but 
some  false  concords  which  occur  indicate  haste  or  carelessness. 
The  repeated  use  ot' zih  it  her 'instead  of  rzhethir,  and  suit  for 
suite,  togetiier  with  some  unauthorised  words  and  idioms,  iu- 
diK'e  us  to  recommend  to  the  worthy  author  an  attention  to 
correctness  and  purity,  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  elegance. 

*  A  map  of  Egypt  accompanies  the  lust  volume,  but  it  is  not 
iree  from  errors  of  spelling,  and  other  negligences. 


Ait.  XII.  Obsolete  Ideas,  In  Six  Letters,  addressed  to  Maria,  by  t 
Friend.  I'imo.  pp.  I9I.  price ds.  Seeley.  1805. 

TTNDER  this  singular  title,  are  comprised  some  shrewd  and 
^  useful  observations  on  the  relative  conduct  of  parents  and 
children ;  the  fashionable  dissipation  of  young  men,  who  have 
been  piously  educated;  the  resjK'Ct  due  to  aged  persons;  chiiste 
Women,  and  women  of  character ;  on  the  poor  in  general;  and 
on  single  women,  lo  the  latter  tw’o  classes,  the  fair  author, 
though  apparently  allied  to  neitlK*r,  is  in  every  respect  very  cha¬ 
ritably  disposed.  In  proof  that  a  deserving  person  maybe  re¬ 
duced  even  to  beg  in  the  streets,,  she  relates  a  very  pleasing  and 
pathetic  story;  which  we  should  gladly  extract  as  a  specimen  of 
Ler  manner,  if  our  liuiiU  aduiittcd.  No  part  of  the  short  table 
1  .  . 
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of  contents,  probably,  may  excite  the  curiosity  of  our  readen,  so 
ijiucli  as  the  distiiictioti  between  chaste  women  and  women  of 
character.  When  in  company  with  one  of  the  latter  descrip* 
tion,  says  this  lively  writer, 

‘  The  housrkeq>cr  came  into  the  room  to  tell  her  lady  that  Betty  w»as 
going:  “  And  what  then  ?”  said  the  lady,  “  you  have  paid  her  her  wages 
1  suppoiK:."  **  1  have.  Madam  \  but  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would 
please  to  give  her  something,  as  J  fear  she  will  be  greatly  distressed.** 

Not  a  six- pence  j  and  I  beg  I  may  never  hear  of  her  any  more.”  The 
good  woman  dropped  a  tear,  and  withdrew.  **  What  a  plague  are  these 
servants,’*  addressing  herself  to  me  j  **  this  Betty  is  a  country  girl,  a 
tenant's  daughter,  that  I  brought  to  towm  about  a  year  since,  and  the 
foolish  slut  has  sutFered  my  footman  to  seduce  her,  and  she  is  no  longer 
in  a  situation  to  keep  her  place ;  and  this  is  the  third  country  girl  I  have 
had  the  same  trouble  with.”  "  You  must  have  been  very  unfortunate 
in  your  footmen,  for,  of  course,  you  parted  with  them  all  on  such  an  oc¬ 
casion.”  **  Parted  w  ith  them  ?  why  it  is  the  same  man ;  he  lias  been 
with  me  these  seven  years,  and  1  would  not  part  with  him  for  all  the 
maids  in  the  kingdom  ;  he  is  the  cleverest  servant  I  ever  had  y  and  he  is 
a  fine  handsome  fellow  that  sets  off  his  livery.  I  think  a  smart  servant 
behind  a  carriage  is  as  of  much  consequence  to  figure  as  a  hue  pair  of 
horses.”  “  But  don’t  you  think  that  a  time  will  come,  when  you  shall 
be  called  to  an  account  for  your  conduct,  as  mistress  of  a  family  ?”  *'  I 

was  in  hopes  your  sermon  was  done.  I  declare  if  I  was  not  convinced 
by  every  object  around  me  that  I  am  in  my  own  house,  I  should  suppose 
that  1  w'as  in  the  family  vault,  and  that  my  great-grandmother  was  read¬ 
ing  me  a  lecture  from  her  sepulchre  j  you  will  preach  me  into  such  a 
humour  that  I  shall  but  half  enjoy  the  play  to  night.”  **  But,”  said  I, 
“  what  is  to  become  of  poor  Betty  ?’*  “  Let  her  go  down  to  her  friends, 
if  she  likes  it.”  **  But.  perhaps,  fear  or  shame  may  prevent  her  doing 
that ;  w  hat  is  to  become  of  her  then  ?”  The  reply  was,  **  Now  1  dare 
say  you  would  wish  me  to  provide  a  nursery,  and  bring  up  all  these  bratf 
in  my  own  house.”  “  And  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  simple 
country  girls  into  your  family,  while  you  keep  such  a  footman,  it  is  the 
very  le.ast  you  could  do,  and  when  done  would  lx:  an  inadequate  compen- 
siUiou  fur  the  evil  you  produce.”  “  I  produce  !  why  you  arc  going  to 
make  me  accountable  for  the  sins  of  my  footman.”  And  so  you  arc 
for  all  blit  the  first.”  I  think  I  have  heard  quite  enough  ;  1  shall  take 
carr  of  my  own  reputation,  and  leave  all  the  Mrs.  Bettys  to  do  the 
same  ;  I  must  now  dress  for  dinner ;  will  you  go  to  the  play  w'ith  me  to¬ 
night  ?”  ’ 

By  way  of  contrast,  \vc  quote  an  anecdote  connected  with  the 
preceding. 

'  I  know  a  chaste  w'oman  who  moves  in  an  exalted  spliere,  to  whom 
I  some  years  ago  recommended  a  young  person  as  nursery-maid ;  tliis 
lady  had  a  f<x)tman,  a  very  clever  servant,  tiiat  her  ladyship  very  much 
wished  to  Keep  for  his  uscluluess  ;  but  some  little  time  after  the  girl  had 
been  in  the  family  she  wrote  to  her  riiothcr  to  say  that  her  lady’s  footman 
had  taken  a  very  rude  liberty  with  herj  tins  made  her  motlicr  very  im- 
•lyv,  and  she  informed  me  of  the  circumstance  :  I  wrote  dire'''tiy  to  the 
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bdj,  mcnUon’iDg  the  liUbehaviour  of  her  senaut,  and  the  mother’g  con* 
ftt.qucnt  tears ;  1  recoUect,  I  received  almost  an  immediate  answer,  to 

beg  that  I  would  make  the  young  woman’s  mother  quite  easy,  as  ihe 
footman  w'as  iiutantly  discharged  * 

’^I  he  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  may  derive 
many  uselul  hints  from  this  little  volume.  1  he  style  is  easy,  fa- 
inilinr,  and  pointed ;  but  it  betrays  in  some  instances,  a  want  of 
correctness,  that  will  render  desiniblc  the  revision  of  a  literary 
friend,  in  any  future  production  of  the  same  author.  We  ho|>e 
that  she  will  not  remit  hei  benevolent  cfTorts  fur  the  moral  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  public. 

The  title  is  the  most  exceptionable  part  of  her  present  volume. 
The  ma.xims  which  she  designs  to  inculcate,  though  too  little 
adopted  in  modern  praeliee,  are  as  much  so,  we  apprehend,  os 
they  were  a  century  ago.  No  period  of  autiientic  history  affords 
much  ground  to  boast  of  the  moral  puritv  of  our  ancestors.  Re¬ 
ligious  ceremonials  arc,  indeed,  less  observed  now',  than  for¬ 
merly,  both  by  the  great  vulgar,  and  the  small :  hut  this  may  be 
attrihiitctl  to  a  growing  discovery  of  the  incompatibility  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  profession  with  a  vicious  conduct ;  which  leads  some  to 
reject  the  belief  of  Christianity,  and  others  to  divest  themselvci 
of  its  appearance.  'I’lie  rising  generation  enjoy  greater  advan¬ 
tages  for  mental  instnic  tion  than  their  predecessors :  and  wc 
hope,  that  the  small  volume  before  us  will  concur  with  many 
other  publications,  to  impress  their  minds  with  |>ropcr  sentimenti 
of  Christian  morality. 

Art.  Xlll.  The  Architectural  Aritiquitics  of  Great  Britain,  displayed  iti 
a  Series  of  Select  Engravings,  representing  the  most  beautiful,  curious, 
and  interesting  Ancient  Edifices  of  this  Country  ;  with  an  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Account  of  each  Subject.  By  John  Britton.  Part  I. 
Ouarto,  with  Eight  Engravings.  Part  II.  With  Seven  Engravings. 
Part  III.  With  Eight  Engravings.  Price  10s.  ()d.  each.  Ixuigman  and 
Co.,  Taylor,  and  the  Author.  1805.  A  Part  u  published  every  three 
Months. 

\\7  K  willingly  include  in  our  Review,  the  notice  of  an  nnder- 
taking,  which  lias  for* its  object,  the  illustration  of  our 
National  Anti(juitics  ;  those,  cspec'ially,  which  relate  to  the  tdi- 
firrs,  sacred  oi  civil,  of  our  forefathers.  No  country  has  more 
interesting  reniains  of  tlie  manners,  and  the  niagnificcuce  of 
former  ages,  than  Great  Britain  :  and  to  many  of  them  the  eha- 
racler  of  **  great  even  in  ruin,*’  may  he  justly  applied.  c 
do  not,  indeed,  wish  that  our  civil  structures  should  resume  those 
formidable  marks  of  the  necessity  for  self-defence,  the  towcri 
and  battlements  of  our  ancient  Castles;  nor  do  wc  wish  to 
asciihe  to  that  solemnity  and  awe  inspired  by  the  ecclesiastical 
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fylificcs  of  former  limes,  greater  effect  in  promoting  genuine  lie- 
voiion,  limn  to  the  lighter  cimrclies  of  the  present  day.  Yet 
wv  think  an  acknowledgement  ol  merit  of  whatever  kind,  in 
ai^cs  long  since  expired,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  grateful 
and  cx(|uisite  sense  of  the  blessings  of  providence,  in  our  actual 
tnjoyineuls.  W  e  arc  no  friends  to  gloom  and  superstition;  but 
cun  distinguish  those  execrtses  of  llie  human  mind,  from  the 
sedate  cheerfulness  of  true  Religion,  with  equal  decision  and  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  we  di.slinguisit  the  “  darkness  visible'*  of  a  Gothic  hull, 
half  euligliiencd  by  a  slender  crevice,  from  the  blaze  of  day  ad- 
iniiicd  through  the  well-proportioned  windows  of  a  modern 
palace.  Nevertheless  the  construction  of  son.e  Gothic  buildings 
lias  in  our  opinion,  great  merit;  and  the  grandeur  of  their  style  of 
architecture  impresses,  .liough  in  different  degrees,  almost  every 
sjicctalor. 

There  is  a  legitimate  curiosity  w  hich  enquires  into  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners  of  distant  countries,  and  this,  when  judiciously 
directed,  is  confessedly  laudable  :  by  parity  of  reason,  the  de^ire 
of  information  respecting  distant  ages,  is  €(|ually  commendable; 
and  may  Ik"  considered,  as  one  of  those  sources  of  mental  gra- 
tiheation,  which  no  wise  man  will  treat  with  contempt;  cs|>e- 
eially  when  directe<l  toward  onr  national  history. 

'i'he  Numbers  before  us  are  the  liist  of  a  series,  intended  to 
elucidate  the  Ancient  AVeliitecture  of  Groat  Hritain;  and  by 
prcst'uiing  the  buildings  from  which  llie  principles  arc  drawn, 
to  support  opinions,  whicii  without  such  proofs,  would  be  little 
better  than  nugatory.  The  first  subject,  in  the  first  Part,  is  St. 
Rotol[)lTs  Priory,  at  Colchester,  in  which  the  inlcrseclions  of 
the  arches  form  u  curious  feature.  Of  this  building  there  are 
three  plates,  accompanied  by  a  concise  investigation  of  the  An¬ 
cient  History  of  Colchester,  which,  the  editor  concludes,  is  the 
('iimaladuNum  of  tlie  Romans.  Tins  conclusion,  however,  is  liable 
to  exception.  That  Colchester  was  a  Roman  station,  may  be 
granted,  without  granting  that  it  was  Camalodunum  ;  the  remains 
ot  whose  name  arc  easily  traced  in  the  present  Maldon.  The 
history  of  this  priory,  its  early  erection,  its  present  state,  and  the 
fK'culuirities  apparent  in  its  construction,  occupy  the  principal 
part  of  this  dissertation.  It  was  of  Roman  brick,  coated  over 
with  stucco.  T’be  second  subject  is  Dunstable  Priory,  ot  which 
have  a  good  view;  but  the  plate  representing  the  door  ways 
is  iniicb  too  black  ;  no  such  deep  shadows  could  be  cast  by  the 
|»rojcciing  parts.  T  be  peculiariiy  of  ti  e  arches  in  litis  building 

properly  illustrated ;  they  are  partly  Saxon.  Layer  Marney 
lliiuse,  in  Lssex,  is  a  specimen  of  domestic  urebiteclure,  and 
though  not  very  ancient,  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  mati- 
iivr,  in  which  a  numerous  family  v'ilh  its  aitcudunts,  was  formcMiy 
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nccommodalcd.  A  view  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
Abbey  (Gateway,  at  Abingdon,  closes  this  Number. 

The  Second  Part  comprises  King's  College,  at  Cambridge; 
a  structure  wbicli  has  always  been  considered  as  the  ne  plus  uitra 
of  Gothic  art,  whether  in  construction,  or  in  magnificence.  It  is 
the  subject  of  peculiar  admiration,,  and  IMr.  B.,  though  be  will 
not  believe,  that  Sir  Chria^topher  Wren  went  once  a  year  to  sur¬ 
vey  and  praise  it,  yet  declares,  that  the  architect  has  succcssf'ullf^ 
executed  one  of  the  most  dijficult  tashs  iu  Architecture,  It  bus 
stoo<l  the  test  of  centuries ;  is  the  astonishment  of  professional 
men,  and  is,  at  this  day,  perfect  and  secure.  The  history  of  the 
erection  of  this  building ;  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Henry  VI, 
its  founder,  in  which  he  provides  for  its  establishment;  with 
other  documents,  compose  the  elucidatory  portion  of  this  Num¬ 
ber. 

I'lie  Third  Part  consists  entirely  of  round  Churches,  and 
forms  a  curious  and  interesting  article.  I'lie  subjects  are,  the 
(’luirch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Cambridge;  of  which,  arc 
given,  an  external  view,  an  internal  view,  and  n  plan  :  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Se[>ulchre,  at  Northampton  ;  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  Plates,  of  the  same  kind:  and  the  Temple  Church,  at 
London.  The  accompanyinE:  dissertation  includes  remarks  ou 
circular  Temples,  as  well  as  Christian  edifices  of  this  form. 

The  plates  are  well  executed,  the  typography,  paper,  &.c.  is 
good ;  and  the  whole  work  is  highly  respectable. 


Art.  XIV.  Cirmmercial  Arhhancttc  ;  with  an  Appendix  upon  Algebraical 
Kquations :  being  an  Intro<lucilon  to  the  Elements  of  Commerce.  By 
Christian  Dubost.  Symonds.  Ib05.  pp.  228.  price  63. 

nnnd)cr  of  modern  treatises  upon  Arithmetic,’*  sayi 
^  Mr.  Dubost,  “  is  infinite,  but  there  is  not  one  composed 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.”  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  force  of  this  remark  ;  or  what  is  tlie  real  deficiency 
in  our  best  general  systems,  which  this  volume  is  calculated  to 
supply.  In  our  opinion,  it  possesses  neither  the  clearness  of  il¬ 
lustration,  the  neatness  of  arrangement,  nor  the  copiousness  of 
exampli^,  necessary  in  an  elementary  work;  while,  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  proficient,  its  details  must  appear  trite  and  tedious.  It  is, 
indeed,  dilficult  to  guess  for  whose  use  a  treatise  eotdd  be  in¬ 
tended,  in  whicli  it  was  judged  needful  to  give  four,  out  of  228 
loosely  printed  pages,  in  explanation  of  the  Numeration  Table, 
and  three  im>rc  m  elucidation  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  of  the  well 
known  operation  of  proving  a  multiplication  question,  by  reject- 
in  v;  the  nines! 
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In  the  midst  of  redundancicsi  we  ubserve  some  culpable  defi* 
cicncies;  thus,  in  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  tenned  by 
our  author,  **  Table  of  certain  Kind  of  Units/'  the  liquid  mea* 
sures  {ire  overlooked. 

lo  short,  if  there  really  was  any  need  of  a  judicious  praxis  of 
commercial  calculation,  we  think  that  it  still  exists:  at  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  call  in  question  Mr.  I)ubosi*s  ability  to  produce 
a  work  worthy  of  public  approbation,  provided  he  consult  his 
judgement  and  taste  more,  and  the  art  of  authorship  less. 


Art.  XV.  The  Buellists :  or.  Men  of  Honour;  a  story;  calculated 
to  shew  the  Folly,  Extravagance,  and  Sin  of  Duelling.  By  Wm. 
Lucas,  price  38.  tid.  pn.  183.  12mo.  1805.  J.  Cundee. 

practice  of' duelling  is  the  savage  production  of  a  bar- 
'*■  barons  age,  in  whicli  (as  Mr.  L.  justly  observes)  *  laws 
were  imperfectly  established,  and  partially  administered.'  When 
society  became  more  refined,  and  especially  in  a  country  like 
Britain,  where  jurisprudence  has  risen  so  near  *  the  acme  of  hu¬ 
man  perfection,'  it  might  have  been  hoped,  that  so  irrational  and 
pernicious  a  custom  would  of  itself  have  become  extinct :  but, 
alas!  nurtured  as  it.  has  b^en  by  courts,  and  defended  by 
^heroes,  not  only  has  its  existence  been  hitherto  prolonged,  but 
with  matchless  elfrontery,  in  spite  of  laws,  it  exists ;  in  spite 
of  common  sense,  it  is  admired  ;  and  while  other  vices  re¬ 
tire  into  caverns,  this  stalks  across  our  fields,  and  pervades  our 
courts  and  our  cities,  glorying  in  our  national  shame. 

Mr.  Lucas  is  aware  that  others,  whose  piety  and  talents  he 
acknowledges  ‘  to  be  beyond  liis  own  humble  powers,'  have 
preceded  him  in  opposing,  by  argument,  this  formidable  foe  ; 
and  thinking  that  their  arguments  have  failed  to  make  any  im¬ 
pression,  he  transformed  his  work  from  a  jiamphlet  lo  a  novel; 
thus  hoping  to  excite  the  attention  of  those  ‘  who  would  deem 
plain  sentiment  u  laborious  task.' 

Mr.  Barclay,  the  Christian  hero  of  the  talc,  is  led  by  the 
sound  of  pistols,  to  a  spot  near  the  metropolis,  where  Mr.  Stan¬ 
way,  an  aged  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  a  military  olbcer, 
were  pointing  tlieir  fatal  weapons  at  each  other.  Notw  iihstand- 
ing  Ins  attempts  to  prevent  it,  Stanw  ay  tires,  but  without  efleci, 
and  Freeman  discharges  his  pistol  in  the  air.  Mr.  Barclay  re¬ 
turns  from  the  field,  w  ith  the  old  gentleman  and  his  second,  and 
niaintains  a  well-conducted  debate  with  them,  on  the  practice 
of  duelling  ;  in  which,  of  course,  the  Christian  gains  the  advan- 
tage.  Mr.  Stanwav,  however,  attempts  to  vindicate  his  conduct 
from  the  nature  of  the  offence  committed  by  his  antagonist,  the 
>^diiciion  of  his  only  daughter.  Mr.  Barclay,  on  his  return  to 
l  ondon,  meets  with  a  widow  and  an  orphan,  who  had  lost  their 
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supporter  anci  protector  hv  a  duel,  and  were  now  litcrnlly  in  want 
ofliread.  He,  gonerousfy  relieves  their  present  distress;  and 
is  so  miicii  i!n[»ressed  by  tlie  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
mother,  i\^  t(»  enj^age  for  their  further  assistance:  hut  this  is  not 
to  Ire  wondered  at,  w  hen  we  find,  as  soon  as  he  loses  sight  of  the 
widow,  ‘  a  chasm  is  felt  in  his  peace,’  and  he  cries  to  his  heart — 

‘  what  means  tliis  heating!  !*  On  the  following  day,  he  receives  1 
n  challenge  from  Cant.  Freeman,  on  account  of  the  franknesr 
with  which  he  had  s|M)kcn  against  dn<*Hing.  Ihnclay  visits 
I'rceman,  an  l^  instead  ofiighiing,  they  discuss  the. proprieiy  of 
the  priU’iicc.  Freeman,  on  tla*  principles  of  a  jnan  of  lionour. 
defends  it  to  the  nimost ;  Ihirrlay,  on  those  of  a  Christian, 
strenuously  opposes  it.  Towards  the  cdose  of  this  conversalinn 
it  comes  out,  that  tlie  widow  whom  Baiclav  found  in  se.cli  dis- 
tress,  had  heen  deprived  of  her  husband  hv  Fheeman's  own  fatal 
hand.  He  is  struck  witlt  remorse  at  this  seasonable  discovery, 
and  re>olves  both  to  provide  for  the  widow,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
to  repair  Mr.  Stanway’s  wrongs,  'fo  the  former  he  makes  over  a 
moderate  estate  ;  to  >liss  Stanwav  he  otfers  his  hand  ;  and  Mr. 
Barclay  avows  his  intctition  of  marrying  tlie  widow'.  After  some 
unforeseen  impediments,  and  some  hair-broadtli  escapes  from  in¬ 
tervening  destruction,  the  store  closes,  amidst  scenes  of  domestio^ 
felicity  and  exemplary  usefulness.  When  things  are  hrouglu  to  this 
happy  issCiC,  M  r.  Barclay  and  Frceinati  «nrc  attacked  hv  three  foot¬ 
pads,  and  the  former  is  deepiv,  though  not  mortally,  wounded: 
after  manifestiug  the  eonsolatitm  of  the  Christian  religion  aiiiifisf 
j>ain  and  atHieiion,  lie  gradually  recovers,  and  soon  afterward* 

IS  united  to  Mrs.  M  oiintiiin,  as  .Mr.  Freeman  liad  Ix-en  l>cr<'ro  to  I 
M  iss  Stanway.  Ihese  Iriends  resided  m'ar  together,  and  con-  I 
tinned  long  to  promote  each  others  comfort,  and  the  welfare  ot 
all  around  them.  Hut  one  dny,  when  thev  were  all  in  company 
at  Freeman  Hail,  tlie  door  (>pencd,  anrl  a  person  a[)peared  who, 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Mrs.  Harelav agreeti  eonhl  he  no  other  than  I 
^Ir.  Mountain,  the  former  husband  of  Mrs.  Harclav.  He  turned 
round  in  silence. and  left  them;  hut,  being  followed  by  Mr. 
Jhirclay,  declared  himself  the  brother  of  Mountain,  who  cantf* 
to  revenge  his  death,  and  inisiakiitg  Barclay  for  Freeman,  hf 
fired  at  him,  and  slightly  wounded  liirn.  Discovering  liis  mis¬ 
take  he  apologized,  and  withdrew,  hut  declared  he  would  lie 
revenged  on  Freeman  ;  notwithstanding  all  Freeman’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  avoid  it,  he  is  forced  to  meet,  and  at  first  upon 
Mountain’s  drawing  his  sword,  utidiealhes  his  own  :  hut,  reeoh 
lecling  himself,  swears  by  the*^ dutv  he  owes  his  God,  that  he  will 
not  fiu;hi ;  and,  standing  on  tlie  defensive,  disarms  his  adversary, 
who  departs,  and  leaves  Freeman  Hall  to  resume  its  hariiiony. 

Our  readers  will  f<»rm  tlieir  own  judgement  of  the  tale. 
cordially  recoinmcml  the  arguments  against  duelling,  of  wliicjt 
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it  is  llio  veliicle ;  many  other  sentiments  are  interwoven 
with  the  story,  which  are  congenial  with  pure  Christianity. 

'l  lut  it  exhibits  a  pattern  of  conduct,  and  a  state  of  religious 
happiness,  above  the  usual  standard  even  of  sinoeie  Christians,  is 
too  evident:  hut  the  blame,  wc  thnik,  attaches  toothers;  and 
is  bv  no  means  rellecteil  on  the  author,  as  he  has  certainly  not 
exceeiled  apostolic  precedents.  Tlie  style  approaches  that  of 
common  novels  neaicr  ihati  ue  could  have  wished  ;  it  is  often 
higidy  ilorid,  and  geneTally  too  diffusive:  but  the  author  seems 
to  have  judged  it  the  more  likely  to  please  general  readers,  whose 

attention  he  wished  to  gain,  in  order  to  promote  theii  instruction. 

% 

Art.  XVI.  yt  Memorial  for  Children ;  being  an  Authentic  Account 
of  the  (Conversion,  Experience,  and  happy  Deaths  of  eighteen  Children, 
(designed  as  a  Continuation  of  Janeway’s  Token.)  By  George  Hend- 
ley,  Minister  of  the  Grospcl.  price  8d.  8vo.  pp.  74.  T.  Allbut, 
Hanley  :  Button  and  Son,  Paternoster  Row. 

A  ITER  the  lapse  of  many  years,  we  cannot  forget  the  ira- 
^  ^  pressions  received  in  the  days  of  chil(lhot)d,  from  Jaticwav'f 
Token  for  (children.  'I  his  is  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  contain* 
ing  eighteen  memorials,  whieli  arc  written  with  suitable  plain¬ 
ness  and  simplicity.  The  accounts  are  short,  and  of  recent  dale: 
several  of  them  were  never  published  before,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  well  known  to  the  Author,  or  his  frienfU;  llie  rest  arc  ex¬ 
tracted  frcin  l^eriodical  Works  of  undisputed  authenticity.  * 

- - - ^  - 

Art.  XVII  .  The  Spiritual  Telescope,  being  a  solemn  Inquiry  respecting 
the  World  of  Spirits,  and  the  Intermediate  State  of  Man  from  hU 
De.ith  to  his  Resurrection.  By  J.  Bentley.  12mo.  pp.  64.  Price 
Is.  bd.  Jones. 

'I'' 111',  author  of  this  pamphlet  endeavours  to  prove  from  di- 
^  vine  iwithority,  tliat  the  immortal  spirit  of  man  does  not 
sleep  in  its  intermediate  state,”  but  (juits  these  ten  esi rial  regions, 
and  soars  to  the  skies,  to  unite  in  company  with  the  disembo¬ 
died  spirits..oi’  the  Saints. 

He  first  appeals  to  the  account  given  of  the  rich  man  and  Lti- 
zarus,  whl^h,  although  a  paralile,  he  eonsiders  as 

'  evidently  desitrned  by  our  Lord  to  teach  us  thereby  the  important 
fact,  that,  when  the  component  parts  ot  tlic  human  frame  arc  disunited, 
the  intellectual  parts  of  the  just  and  unjust  exist  in  dilferent  states,  and 
in  situations  far  distant  from  each  other,  they  being  separated  by  an 
immense  gulph,  or  space ;  so  ax  to  render  all  communication  bctw'cen 
them  impossible.’  pp.  9» 

A  proper  distincllou  ii^  then  made  bctsvccr\tbc  body,  soul,  and 

L  4 
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spirit,  mentioned,  1  Tlicss.  v.  The  bodif  does  nc»t  belong  to 
tlic  qiu*stion,  but  the  diihculty  lies  in  properly  distinguishing  the 
5or//  lutd  spirit ;  ot*  which  the  soul  is  called  by  the  Hebrews  rSJ 
htpfitsh,  and  the  spirit  IT)"^ These,  he  contends,  and 
we  think  succcsalully,  are  not  synonymous ;  but  the  Isltphesh,  or 
•oui,  means  the  iinimal  life,  or  sensitive  principle,  which  in 
brutes  rises  to  instinct;  the  liitach,  or  spirit,  signities  tiic  inteU 
lectual  and  immortal  principle.  The  soul,  theretbve,  or  animal 
life,  is  often  spoken  of,  particularly  in  the  Psalms,  as  subject  to 
die  power  of  the  grave,  while  the  spirit  is  active  and  incorrupt- 
able. 

"Hie  Greek  term  Hades,  which  is  of  the  same  signification  with 
the  Hebrew'  word  Shcol,  expresses  in  get. oral  the  slate  of  the 
dead,  w  hether  just  or  unjust ;  but  he  regards  it,  when  applied  to 
the  Iinniorial  spirit  in  its  niosi  awful  sense,  in  reference  only  to 
the  wicked.  He  thinks  that  the  spirit  not  only  exists,  but  may 
become  visible,  and  speak ;  as  did  the  appearance  of  Samuel 
to  Saul  in  the  cave  at  tiidor,  and  that  of  Julius  Cu'sar  to 
Brutus.  The  important  doctrine  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
pamphlet  to  prove,  does  not,  howe\cr,  depend  0!i  tliis  opinion, 
hut  on  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  which  arc  hrou  gill 
forward  with  great  propriety.  From  these  it  is  shewn,  that  the 
immortal  spirit  of  good  men  does  not  die,  hut  departs,  into  a  stale 
of  tranquillity  and  joy,  and  is  with  C'hrist. 

Mr.  B.  asserts,  p.  8,  that  **  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  philo¬ 
sophers,  have  iK'cn  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
i»tenc(‘  of  the  soul,  after  its  separation  from  its  intimate  conipa- 
iiion,  the  hodv.” 

('icero  inen»ions»  on  the  contrary,  that  Plierceydos  Syrns,  the 
preceptor  of  Fydiagoras,  was  the  first  among  them,  who  taudit 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  that  it  was  reerived  w  iih  great 
hesitation,  atui  rallicr  as  a  matter  ofhoj>e  oro[)inion,  than  of  de¬ 
cision.  Philosophers  very  mueh  doubled  tlic  validity  of  their 
own  argitmenis,  when  they  allein[)ted  to  dcfenil  it ;  and  C'icero 
himself,  after  expiessly  treating  i»n  the  subject,  comforts  iimi5>elt 
and  others  in  ihc  idea  of  approaching  death,  by  attempting  to 
prove  death  to  be  no  i  vil,  even  supposing  the  soul  to  perish  with 
the  body.  ^ 

We  think  it  wrong  to  hazard  conjectures,  rcs[>ecDng  the  local 
situation  of  the  depailed  wicked,  as  our  author  has  done.  here 
the  Scriptmes  art'  .silent,  why  should  we  imagine  that  they  are  con¬ 
signed  to  cecentrle  eomeis,  or  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  earth? 
Here  is  an  uidioumled  field  for  the  excursive  wanderings  of  ima¬ 
gination,  and  in  the  end  no  advantage  is  to  lx*  gained.  Let  us 
rather  direei  <»ur  attention  to  their  state  than  to  tlieir  local  sitiia- 
tipn^and  mm  to  iiuprovc  by  the  wapiing  of  IScripture  respecting  ih 
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Art.  XVIII,  A  hincral  Scrmoa  chiefly  preached  on  the  Utc  thanki- 
iriving'day.  alThursford  and  Snoring,  in  Norfolk,  near  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  late  Lord  Ntfson,  With  a  particular  view  to  his  most  uselul 
life,  and  glorious  death.  By  the  Rev.  George  Cooke,  M.  A.  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College  Cambridge,  .Ito.  pp..3*2.  pr.  2s.  (id.  Chappie. 
1805. 

The  solemn  event  which  furnislies  the  leading  topic  of  this  dis¬ 
course,  was  not  only  in  ilselt  extremely  inieiTsting,  but  was 
attended  with  almost  every  circumstance  tliat  could  augment  the  toice  of 
its  impression  on  the  national  mind.  The  importance  of  Uie  Britl;,h 
Navy  has  been  felt,  and  its  renown  exalted,  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
more  perhaps  than  at  any  preceding  period  of  our  history ;  and  the  late 
Lord  Nelson's  predominant  share  in  its  successes,  is  uiiiversally  known. 
At  the  crisis  of  his  last  victory,  the  Almighty  liad  sulfcrcd  the  most 
formidable  and  inveterate  toe  with  w'hom  we  ever  had  to  encounter, 
to  scatter  the  numerous  hosts  of  our  allies,  like  chatf  bclore  the  wind. 
His  exertions,  and  his  influence,  had  combined  against  us  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  maritime  force  j  w’hich,  had  it  been  successful,  might  soon 
have  conveyed  his  triumphant  and  infuriate  armies,  to  our  long  favoured 
coast.  Hut  Nelson,  who  had  been  raised  up  by  Divine  Provideuce 
for  our  safeguard,  was  made  the  glorious  instrument  of  defeating,  and 
almost  annihilating,  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain,  when  every  thing 
dear  to  British  hearts,  seemed  to  depend  on  the  result  ot  the  con¬ 
test.  In  the  moment  of  victory,  he  expired!  His  worthy  second  and 
successor  in  command  completed,  amidst  a  tremendous  war  of  elements, 
the  arduous  work  tliat  had  devolved  upon  him  by  so  aflccting  a  catastrophe  j 
and,  in  the  severest  liour  of  trial,  blended  the  nobler  triumphs  cl  huma¬ 
nity,  w  ith  those  of  fortitude  and  wisdom.  1  be  lugitive  remmint  of  the 
ennny  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  gallant  Sir  Richard  Strachan, 
and  wa.s  captured  by  his  small  squadron.  Due  acknowledgements 
ti)  the  great  Author  of  our  safety  and  prv>ft|)criiy,  were  made,  on  the 
5a*nes  of  triumph,  by  our  brave  admirals’,  and  our  nation  has,  with  the 
most  impressive  propriety,  been  galled  to  unite  in  praise  to  Him  who 
“  doth  his  picasuic  amidst  tlic  armies  of  heaven,  and  tlic  inhabitants 
of  earth.” 

I  he  vicinity  of  the  deceased  hero’s  native  spot,  justified  the  author  of 
the  discourse  before  ii.s,  in  occupying  much  of  it  with  a  character  so 
eminent  and  .so  admired.  Genuine  patriotism,  at  all  timc.s,(^oalcsces  with 
rr.ql  piety ;  and,  on  such  an  occasion  as  lhi.s,  naturally  lx*comc8  pro¬ 
minent  in  a  sermon.  It  should,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  subordinate 
to  the  doctrines  of  distinguishing  Christianity ;  which  we  should  gladly 
have  seen  more  fully  understood,  and  applied,  than  they  are  in  the 
present  instance.  The  feelings  proper  to  religion  and  philanthropy,  arc, 
notwithstanding,  expressed  in  a  very  pleasing  and  profitable  maiuier. 
The  author’s  style  is  more  lively  than  correct,  more  animated  than 
p^>lishcd.  1  he  profits  of  his  discourse  are  devoted  to  the  design  ot 
erecting  some  public  memorial  of  Lord  NcUon  in  his  native  countr)'. 
He  submits  to  the  inbabitants  “  whether  some  naval  trophy,  ucar  she 
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8p‘)t  of  their  hero's  nativity,  would  not  be  almost  above  all  others ^  g 
most  appropriate  memorial  of  tlicir's,  and  a  nations*  gratitude.’* 

We  extract  one  of  his  closing  paragraphs,  as  a  specimen  of  serious, 
humane,  and  liberal  sentiment^  as  well  as  of  considerable  felicity  of 
expression. 


‘  Having  rejoiced  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  wept  inth  those  that 
weep^  on  this  awfnllv  glorious  day,  let  our  feelings  subside  into  humble 
thankfulness  and  calm  adoration.  Rut,  it  may  not  he.  unseasonable,  to 
inform  some  of  you,  why  we  ought  to  rejoice  at  all  after  carnage  an^ 
victory. — We  must  not  rejoice,  then,  (it  would  be  the  joy  of  the  bar¬ 
barian,  and  not  of  the  Christian)  that  we  have  made  such  havoc 
among  the  noldest  tenants  of  this  lower  creation,  the  fairest  workman- 
•hip  of  God.  We  must  not  rejoice,  that  we  have  bid  so  many  hearts 
ache  in  France  and  Spain  ;  that,  in  a  few  hours,  we  have  ni.ade  so 
many  widows  and  orphans  in  their  dominions,  to  curse  the  bitter 
chance  of  war,  a»id  so  many  grey  hairs  to  go  down  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  Alas !  we  have  the  loss  of  more  valuable  lives  than  one, 
among  ourselves,  that  ask  from  us,  on  this  day,  the  tribute  of  a  le^r  to 
tlicir  memory.  We  have,  as  the  price  of  our  success,  widows  and 
orphans,  and  aged  mourners  of  our  owm,  i)erhaps  in  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom,  who  have  claims  to  our  sympathy,  and  strongly  plead 
fox  our  consolation  and  kind  otHces  ;  O  !  then,  we  must  not  surely  re¬ 
joice  iu  the  horrid  sport  of  war  !  as  if  the  dower  of  the  youth,  and 
the  pride,  of  the  manhoixi  of  two  mighty  nations,  like  the  prizc-hghters 
or  criminals  of  antiquity,  were  set  afloat  in  the  channel,  to  niass.iae 
each  otlier  for  onr  «ainuscmcnt ;  wliile  France  and  England  were  Iwr- 
barous  spectators  of  the  combat.  Could  tliis  lie  the  cause  of  joy  to  any 
of  us  ?  (  trust  not !  We  rejoice  ivlth  trend' ling,  then.  Wc  bless  the 
Hand,  which  has  prospered  iis  as  a  nation,  while  wc  tremble  at  the 
dreadful  means  be  has  be  en  plca«rd  to  make  use  of.  And  dreadful  they 
are,  indeed  !  which  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  benevolence,  therciorc 
only  permits  ;  he  cannot  have  ordained  them.  War  we  must  consider 
as  the  punishment  which  a  fallen  and  guilty  creation,  rebel  to  herself, 
ns  well  as  to  her  Maker,  is  left  to  inflict  upon  her  own  head.  War 
then  wc  must,  in  every  case,  deplore,  though  .sometimes,  alas!  as  at  pre¬ 
sent,  a  luvt  ssary  evil;  and  which,  ixrhaps  may  continue  to  be  such, 
xvlxilc  man  continues  to  be  man.’  pp.  2g,  30. 


We  esteem  and  admire  the  feelings  which  dictateil  this  paragraph,  a* 
amiable,  and  in  general  just:  but,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  inconsistency 
of  the  divine  ap})ointment  of  punishments  for  crimes,  w'ith  our  own 
agency  in  drawing  liiem  on  ourselves.  We  do  not  assert  any  thing  to 
be  ordaineil  hv  that  he  lias  not  declared  to  be  so  in  his  word ;  but 
wc  are  too  ct  iiscious  of  our  ow  n  iiiiurficiency  to  judge  of  tlie  purposes 
of  Gotl,  to  maintain  that  any  event  cannot  have  been  ordained  by  him. 
'Flic  merits  of  Mr.  C's  sermon,  both  literal  'and  moral,  far  exceed 
its  inciilental  defects  ;  and  wc  cordially  recommend  it  to  public  atten¬ 
tion.  Wc  lielievc  him  to  hv  the  author  of  some  poetical  pieces,  which 
av  c  been  highly  and  deservedly  approved. 
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Art.  XIX.  Victory  ^fournlng,  A  Sermon  preached  at  Soutliampton; 
Xtncmbcr  10th,  1805 ;  occasioned  by  the  great  Victory  obtained  over 
the  Combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  utF  Cape  Trafalgar.  Oct.  21 , 
wlicn  the  renowned  Lord  Nelson  was  slain.  By  William  Kingsbury, 
M.  A. 

Tkxt. — And  Uic  V’ictory  that  Day  was  turned  into  mourning  unto  all 

the  People.'*  2  Sam.  xii.  2. 

do  not  recollect  to  have  read  a  Sermon  either  ort  this  or  on  any 
V  V  similar  occasion,  which  is  more  strongly  marked  with  energy,  elo¬ 
quence,  faithfulness,  and  becoming  seriousness.  The  author  seems  com* 
plctcly  master  of  the  subject,  both  in  a  tcmjwal  and  spiritual  point  of 
view }  and  we  rcvommcud  this  discourse  to  general  reception. 


Art.  XX.  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Xelson,  A  Sermon,  delivered  at 
West  Cow’cs,  Nov.  10th,  1305.  By  John  Styles. 

Text. — **  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  great  Man  fallen  2vSam.  iii.SS. 

^''HIS  Sermon  is  not  destitute  of  points,  well  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  with  a  true  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
God,  in  his  dispensations  j  and  properly  enforces  caution,  lest  by  indulging 
ill  sin,  still  heavier  judgments  than  the  loss  of  Nelson,  should  fall  on  our 
guilty  heads.  The  author  seems  to  be  a  friend  of  liberty,  and  an  ap- 
plauder  of  heroic  actions;  but  we  cannot  omit  reprehending,  as  inconsist^ 
ent  wiili  a  strict  and  pure  sense  of  justice,  a  pronouncing,  or  rather  de¬ 
nouncing,  any  man  as  guilty,  (however  the  writer  may  feel  convinced  of 
his  guilt)  while  the  question  is  before  the  proper  tribunal.  Though  the 
generality  of  li\s  readers  may  accord  in  such  sentiments,  they  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  their  being  disseminated  in  a  sermon.  This  is  certainly  a  blot  iu 
his  work ;  and  we  wish  it  had  been  large  enough  to  have  caught  the 
author’s  eye  before  his  discourse  w'ciit  to  press. 


Art.  XXI.  The  True  Basis  of  Xational  Confidence  tn  Seaports  of  DbtreiSs 
A  Sermon,  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  James's,  Bristol,  on 
Thursday,  the  5th  Day  of  December,  1805,  being  the  Day  appointed 
for  a  General  'J  Iianksgiving,  on  Account  of  the  late  glorious  Victory 
obtained  over  the  Combined  Fleets  of  Fraiirtr  and  Spin.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  T.  Biddulph,  M.  A.  Minister  of  the  said  Church,  and  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Dowager  Lady  Bagot.  Printed  t»)r 
the  Bcnetit  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

Text. — Some  put  their  their  trust  in  chariots  and  in  Horses,  but  we 
will  remember  the  Ixird  our  God.”  Psalm  xx.  7. 

A  SERIOUS,  evangelical,  pathetic  and  well-arranged  discourse,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  true  object  of  national  dcptnd.incc— -God :  and  appeal¬ 
ing  most  forcibly,  to  the  humane  and  grateful  feelings  of  Britons,  on  behalf 
ot  the  surviving  relatives  of  our  brave  defenders.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  preacher,  and  tlie  good  of  those  for  whose  be- 
^efit  the  sermon  is  published,  it  may  have  a  circulalioti  cqiul  to  its  merits. 

Art. 
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Art.  XXII.  A  St’i  tnorit  preached  at  the  Great  Synig^uc,  Dake’s  Place, 
on  the  14lh  Kislav,  (A.  M.)  5565',  .<)nswering  to  Thursday,  5th  De¬ 
cember,  1 805  j  bring  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thanksgivi^ 
for  the  Success  of  his  Majesty’s  Fleet  under  Lord  Xelson,  off  Trafalgar; 
by  the  Ucv.  Solomon  Hirschel,  Presiding  Rabbi  (erroneously  styled  the 
High  Priest)  of  the  German  Jews  in  London.  Anangcd  and  rendered 
into  English  by  a  Friend.  W.  J.  and  J.  Richardson.  London.  1805. 

^  SERMOX  preached  in  a  Synagogue  is  almost  a  curiosity  in  literature, 
Jewish  instructors  rarely  favour  the  British  public  with  their  pulpit 
discourses.  Indeed,  as  they  preach,  and  of  course  must  publish,  in  their 
own  language,  generally  ;  only  their  own  people  could  benefit  by  such 
#  communicali(»ns.  The  present  composition  has,  however,  found  ^  friend 
to  arrange  and  translate  it ;  who  well  deserves  thanks  for  Ins  tnMibie  and 
skUl  on  the  occasion.  We.  could  wish  that  the  learned  among  the  Jews 
would  more  trecjucntly  step  forward,  and  contribute  to  support  the 
republic  of  letters.  Wc  might  mention  sev'eral  names  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  Jew  in  Britain,  to  whom  wc  are  obliged  for  works  which  • 
bespeak  lil)ei  jl  iind  well-informed  minds :  and,  perhaps,  some  of  tltat 
odium,  of  which  the  Hebrew*  nation  complains,  might  l)e  dimini.shed,  if 
not  removed,  would  its  literati  shew*,  by  their  productions,  tliat  they  arc 
not  absorbed  in  those  abstruse  and  peculiar  objects  of  study,  which  are 
usually  considcicd  as  too  much  engrossing  the  researches  of  their  Dortori 
and  Rabbins. 

Tfxt. — *'  And  when  he  had  consulted  the  people,  he  appointed  singers 
unto  the  I/Ord,  and  that  should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  they 
went  out  l)eforc  the.  army,  to  say,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  his 
mercy  endurcth  lor  ever.” 

Th''  prrarlw  r  takes  considerable  pains  to  vindicate  his  nation  from  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  He  reminds  bis  hearers,  that 
although  the  Israelites  anciently  w*erc  authorised  to  exterminate  the  Ca- 
n.ianites;  **  yet  we  were  (  Oinmaiided  to  otfer  peace  unto  them;  the  accept- 
nne»-  of  which  woull  have  spared  the  execution  of  that  dreadful  sentence. 
K.iV,  according  to  the  precepts  of  our  rabbies,  [Maimon.  Lex  Regium.] 
we  are  direc  ted,  in  the  siege  or  blockade  of  a  town,  always  to  leave  a 
part  op^n  for  the  llight  of  the  inliabiuius  w’ho  would  save  themselves.” 

Thus  wc  see  that  humanity  w'as  always  a  paramount  consideration 
even  in  wars  against  pagans  :  how  much  more  must  we  be  influenced  at 
present,  when  ail  civilized  nations  unite  in  the  belief  of  the  true  God! 
'I’lieir  dcstiuciion,  then,  can  surely  be  no  source  of  pleasure  or  exultation; 
nor  can  wc  have  ilie  most  distant  idea,  that  such  could  be  the  ground,  on 
which  otir  virtuous  and  humane  King  has  commanded  this  day  of 
thanksgiving.  The  true  ground  of  thanksgiving  to  God  on  such  an  oc^ 
c.i.sion,  is  not,  then,  that  of  exultation  over  the  fall  of  ^ur  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  hot  iIk*  gratitude  that  we  mtist  feci  at  having  ourselves  escaped  a 
similar  destruction^  with  which  we  were  threatened,  and  from  which 
we  had  tvo  right  ot  preference  to  expect  the  jK-culiar  deliverance  w'hich 
(iod  h.is  vouclnafed  to  grant  unto  us  ;  seeing  that  we  are  sinful  creatures 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Although  wc  may  lament  the 
ncttssilv  of  the  e\  d  att  iched  to  it,  yet  it  is  our  indispensiblc  dtity  to 
ilivink  the  'rupreme  Director  of  all  things  for  our  salvation:  and  our 

gratitude 
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gratitude  should  prompt  us  to  amend  our  ways,  and  walk  uprightly  be* 
loir  the  Lord.  I'he  good  and  evil  in  this  life  arc  so  mingled,  that  neither 
can  ever  be  said  to  be  unalloyed  ;  yet  we  are  bound  to  praise  Gfxl  for  the 
gocxl  that  befals  us  on  all  occasions :  and  in  battle,  where  the  evil  must 
necessarily  preponderate  on  one  side  or  the  other,  we  ought  surely  to  be 
thankful  w  hen  the  good  falls  to  our  share/  pp,  10,  11. 

We  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers  the  coincidence  of  these  ^uti* 
nirnts,  with  those  of  a  Christian  preacher  in  aforegoing  article. 

Many  loyal  things  arc  said  of  the  King ;  and  many  handsome  com¬ 
pliments  are  paid  to  Lord  Nelson  :  but  we  did  notex|)ect  to  hud  his  name 
inserted  without  preface  or  apology  in  a  text  of  Scripture :  **  Alas* 
how  arc  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  battle  !  0  Nelson  /  thou  wast 
kliln  in  thine  high  place  !’* 

Art.  XXIII.  An  Rie^ym  the  lamented,  though  glorious  Death  of  Admiral 
the  Right  Honourable  Horatio  lArrd  Viscount  Nelson,  Duke  of  Bronti, 
See.  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  with  an  Address  to 
Britannia.  By  George  Taylor,  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  PatriJ  mori. — Hot.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  i. 

In  (Nelson’s)  praise  no  man  can  lib’ral  be. 

Since  they,  whose  Muses  have  the  highest  dow  n. 

Add  not  to  his  immortal  memory. 

But  do  an  act  of  friendship  to  their  own. — Dryoek. 

\\7E  give  Mr.  Taylor  credit  for  his  zeal  on  this  occasion,  but  cotk^Ivc 
he  has  mistaken  h\%  forte,  of  which,  indeed,  lie  seems  himself  to  have 
entertained  some  suspicion.  However,  for  his  consolation,  wc  can  assure 
Iiim  that  he  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  rcspccUj  for  the  subject  has  been 
handled  very  much  and  very  roughly  by  many  others ;  and  with  less 
s access.  We  give  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  in  support  of  our  opinion. 

Skilful  and  brave,  and  gen’roas  and  humane. 

Pious  to  God,  and  friendly  to  mankind  j 

Oh  Nelson,  might  but  this,  my  lowly  strain 
Attempt  to  paint  thy  dignity  of  mind. 

What  joy  were  mine ;  but  glorious  is  tlic  theme 
And  all  unequal  to  the  splendour,  I ; 

A  bard  it  needs,  illum’d  w  idi  heavenly  beam. 

Whose  soul  can  nobly  soar,  or  softly  sigh.  pp.  5,  6. 

Til  XxTv.Tnn7l^^^^^  rNFOKM  A  nON.  * 

CRC4T  BRIT.41K.  Rcv.  who  Jatelf 

Mr.  Parkci,  chemist,  hns  in  the  press  escaped  Iruru  France,  intends  to  publisti 
*  Cticniical  Catechism  for  the  use  of  an  Account  uf  the  StJtv  of  France,  ait <| 
schools,  Ctc.  with  notes  and  a  vocabularjr  its  Government  duriii]^  the  Just  thre^ 
of  terms.  years,  particularly  as  related  to  the  bcl- 

Sir  J.  Throckmorton  has  written  Con-  |lic  provinces,  and  liie  trcutuicnt  ul  th^ 
sidemtions  arising  from  the  Debates  Knglish. 

in  Parliament  on  the  Petition  of  the  Irish  Mrs.  M.  Lee  is  preparing  a  History  of 
Catholics.  the  Isle  uf  Man.  Y  voU.  Bvu. 

Col.  Thornton's  Tour  thrr>ugh  France  Mr.  T.  Hunt,  uf  Harlcstori  in  Xorfuik, 
is  nearly  ready  for  pubheatiou,  in  two  proposes  bo  publish  by  subscription,  io 
suliimes,  4ta.  one  volutue,  tfvo.  the  celebrated  1'iissers 

Mr. Turnbull  willspeedily  publish  The  **  Five  Hundred  Points  of  husbandry,’*  aa 
^>avy  Surgeon,  e.vplatning  the  duties  of  practised  in  the  reign  uf  Queen  LU^aliCth. 
that  inipurtaiit  oihcc.  Originally  printed  in 

Mr. 
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Mr,  Jt»ha  An^tf  v  is  prepafing  ■  com¬ 
pute  ctlMoii  ui  the  Wurkik  ot'  hts  hilc 
IdliiiT  :  v«tUi  a  akclcli  ut*  his  life. 

A  new  't'ruiislaUun  ut  Juseiial,  with 
Notes,  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  College, 

Cambridge. 

1'he  first  Volume  of  a  iievr  Persian 
Dtcliuiiary. 

The  Historical  Review  of  the  Moral, 
Religious,  Literary,  and  P>>liiical  Cha- 
lacter  ot  the  Kiiglish  Nation,  Iroru  the 
earliest  periods,  by  Dr.  Andrews. 

An  improved  editiun  of  Mr.  Pianta’s 
ILsiory  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy. 

\  new  edition  ot  Mr.  ilarmer*s  Obser* 
at  ions  on  divers  Passages  ut  Scripture. 

A  volume  uf  Treatix's  un  Religious 
Subjects;  by  the  lute  Rev.  R.  Hulntes, 
D.  l>.  Dean  uf  Winchester,  and  Lditur  uf 
Ujc  Septuagini  Verdun  ;  by  subs^criplioii. 

A  SI  c  R  I  c  .v . 

Dr.  Hutchinson,  ui  Pliilcdelphia,  is 
writing  a  'I'routisc  un  L leers,  particular¬ 
ly  those  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Dr.  Rush  is  prepurinc  n  cumpiete  edi¬ 
tion  ut  his  Medical  W  uiLs,  in  3  vuls. 
dvo. 

Several  editions  of  the  classics  have 
lately  been  published  in  the  city  uf  New 
Vork  ;  umuiig  these  are  Cxsar’s  Cuiiiinen- 
taries,  Virgil’s  Works,  and  the  Oratioi\^ 
of  Ci.  ero.  These  have  besn  edited  by 
Mr.  .Malcolm  Campbell. —  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  also,  editions  of  Virgil,  Cresar,  and 
Sallust,  have  been  published  for  the  use 
of  the  lower  forms  in  the  schools  uf  the 
New  Continent.  Editions  of  Curdcrius’ 
Collonmes,  A%op’s  Fables,  Erasmus,  and 
Scicctai  e  Prufanis,  arc  announced  and 
advertised  a»  ready  for  publication. 

r.  CRMAN  V. 

Mr.  O.  de  Huveii  has  published  at 
Heilhron,  a  Manuel  uf  Practical  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
interesting  publications  which  have  late¬ 
ly  appeured  on  the  subject;  Haniii  uch  dt 
rraktitchen  Hrilkunde, 

Mr.  1.  B.  Fischer  has  published  at  Nu¬ 
remberg,  the  commencement  ot  fl  Work 
on  the  cultivatiuii  of  exotic  grain  and 
other  useful  plants,  in  Germuiiy.  U 
contains  the  result  of  the  Author*'  own 
Lsperiments.  The  Number  published 
r(  ntniiis  arfivics. 

M.  E.  F.  N\  rede  has  puhlished  ut  Ber¬ 
lin,  Geognostic  Researches  on  the  boutli- 
rrn  Ci*uiitries  of  the  Baltic.  In  diseu<- 
sing  the  subject  of  the  diminution  of  the 
(it  pih  of  wuier  in  this  sea.  he  attributes 
it  to  a  change  in  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  circuni- 
stance  would  ofeou^dis  place  the  mo\  e- 
iibltf  masKs  of  the  surtacc  9f  llu  Olubc. 


Mr.  G.  Hermann,  Professor  of  Elo, 
qnence  in  the  University  of  Leipsick,  u 
at  present  engaged  in  prepatiog  tut  the 
press  an  edition  of  .Eschylus,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  critical  notes,  alft 
complete,  indeaea,  enlarged  scholia,  aud 
a  full  and  exact  collection  of  all  the  va- 
riuus  readings  which  are  to  be  found  ei¬ 
ther  in  printed  editions,  or  in  manuscripii 
hitherto  collated.  At  the  end  will  be 
added,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Metres  ot 
ACschylus,  similar  to  that  which  the  Pru 
lessor  has  already  written  on  Piudar. 
Explanatory  notes  will  only  be  giveu 
where  lormer  writers  have  mistaken  the 
sense— as  Schutae’s  Commentary  may 
alwa\a  be  bought  without  the  text.  'Iht 
whole  will  consist  of  three  quarto  vu- 
lumes,  tlie  first  uf  which  will  be  published 
iicxi  spring. 

FRANCl. 

M.  G*  Cuvier’s  Lectures  on  compari- 
tive  Anatomy,  hav»*  been  edited  and 
published  by  M.  L.  Duvernoy,  under  the 
particular  and  immediate  inspect  ion  aud 
snperiniendanee  of  M.  C.  himself:  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5lh  volumes  now  just  pub¬ 
lished,  Complete  the  work.  Tlie  aulhoi'f 
o)iportunitiea  of  acquiring  knowledge  in 
this  particular  department  of  science, 
have  bcenliiiiucrout  and  fortunate,  and 
the  assistance  alTorded  him  by  leurned 
men,  liberal  and  extensive. 

MM.  A  de  Humboldt  and  A.  Bonp- 
land,  have  ptihlislied  at  Pari.s,  the  com* 
mcncement  of  their  promised  Work  on 
Equinoctial  Plants.  Tlie  herbal  brought 
by  these  travellers  from  Mexico,  tbf  O>r* 
dilleras,  the  Andes,  the  Isle  of  Cuba, 
the  Provinces  of  Carracas  ('umana,  and 
Barcelona,  New  Grenada,  t^uito,  Peru, 
the  hanks  of  the  Hio  Negro,  theOroiioko, 
and  the  River  of  .\inazons,  is  supjHiscd 
to  be  the  richest  in  exotic  plants  ever 
brought  to  Europe.  As  these  naturalist* 
have  resided  a  coiisideiable  time  in 
countrica  hitherto  unex|>lurcd  by  botan* 
ists,  the  value  uf  the  collection  of  6,500 
sj  ecies  may  be  appreciated.  The  great 
length  of  lime  which  a  publication  of  this 
mugnitude  would  consume  in  prepara* 
tion,  if  not  published  until  complete, 
lias  induced  ihe  authors  to  otfer  it  to  the 
literary  w«rld  in  u  series  ot  numbers;  the 
fust  just  published,  contains  the  Ctroidon 
Attdicolu,  or  Wax  Palm,  with  two  en¬ 
gravings.  Ihc  plates  arc  well  exccultd. 

M.  I'ourcruy  lias  published  a  lliiril  and 
improved  and  enlarged  edition  u!  b» 
Chrmicni  Philoxiphy. 

Boisgelin's  Ancient  and  MiKlern  Mall*# 
hts  been  translated  into  French,  and 
pubLsUed  by  M.  A.  Furtia. 

Hodges*! 
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Pict»irc*f|iie  Tour  in  Hindus¬ 
tan.  •issuet'ii  irensUted,  uiid  illuslfttlcd 
trtlti  iiotr^.  b>  .M.  L.  L  injrlcs. 

(jjipt,  \Vii.>«i.Td’»  NairuUvc  hm  been 
trniiNlnicd  and  |>ubU>hed  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Jansen  ii..s  ira.islattd  Hogarth's 
Biaut^  into  French. 

M.  I>a  imc',  .M.  J>.  whose  Treatise  on 
Puhuonaiy  Cou<>uinption  gained  tiie  ap- 
prchafio;!  ol  the  Royal  Medical  Si>cioiy 
ut  Pans,  ill  17rt.S.  has  published  a  second 
etiilioii  ot  tliiit  Work,  revised,  corrected, 
and  iiiucn  enlarged.  The  preliminary 
r>sav  contains  a  description  of  this  ma¬ 
lady,  and  a  coinparison  with  other  dis¬ 
orders  which  tnigiit  be  contouiided  with 
it  by  inattentive  observers  :  the  first  part 
ot  the  work  treats  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  Cuiisiiiuption,  the  mode  of 
c<rrrecliiig  ihcni,  ai.d  ot  preventing  their 
cuusequcnces,  Tlie  author  considers, 
1.  the  htreditarxf  tendency  to  this  disease; 
S.  that  dependent  on  constitution  and 
mode  of  lile  ;  and,  3.  of  uccidcnlul  dis¬ 
orders,  whether  necessarily,  or  probably 
luilowed  by  coiuuinpliun.  in  the  second 
part  ot  his  work  he  devehipes  the  means 
ot  checking  its  progress  iii  tts  several 
>tagcs  ;  and  points  out  the  puitieuiar 
sMiipioins  nttciuling  them  :  he  iioticis  all 
tiioe  remedies  which  have  been  boasted 
cf  as  specitics.  The  ideas  entertained  hy 
author  at  the  lirst  publication  of  his  work. 


have  been  cunfiriued  by  his  experience. 

7  rotti  sur  hi  Fhthuir  tutnumuityL  sols. 
Hvu. 

M.  I.  P.  B<  llaire,  who  was  Ca|Uaiu  vf 
Inlantry,  and  attached  to  the  start'  ot  iUal 
part  of  the  French  army  of  the  East,  to 
which  was  entrusted  the  detenco  of  the 
Kx-Venetiaii  islands  and  possessions  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  the  Republic  ut  Uie 
Seven  Islands)  during  the  .Nth,  6th.  and 
7ih  year  of  the  Republic,  has  puhlislied 
an  accouni  ot  the  general  operations  of 
that  army  to  which  he  has  added  politi¬ 
cal  and  lo|>ographicul  observations  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Ionian  islands,  to  Alt  Paclia 
ot  Janina,  and  to  Albania  Inferior  ;  on 
these  two  latter  subjects,  he  adds  some 
iiitereiting  details  lu  those  presented  hy 
Poiiqnevilie. 

M.M.  F.  and  P.  Piranesi  hare  cota- 
nienced  a  scries  of  designs  of  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Magna  Gra'cia,  now  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  They  will  be  engraved 
by  F.  Piranesi,  from  drawings  by  the  late 
.1.  H.  Pirunrsi,  esplaincd  and  illustrated 
by  M.  (iuahriii.  The  tirst  part  ot  the 
first  volume,  is  published,  containing  33 
plates;  price,  half  bound  Irancs. 
'1  he  first  three  volumes,  which  will  he  dc« 
voted  to  the  Works  at  Pompeia,  will  con¬ 
tain  lo§,  to  which  one  volume  of  test 
will  be  added. 
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AORicui.Ti’na. 

Virgil's  two  Seasons  of  IJoney,  and  bis 
Season  of  sowing  Wheat  :  with  a  New 
and  Compendious  Method  of  iiivesti- 
gaiing  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  fixed 
^lal^.  By  S.iniuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Aitjph.  4tu  4s  dll 

A  NTIQUITI  as. 

Tin*  I  listory  of  the  Castle  and  Parish  of 
Wrr?>tr,  in  ihc  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
I>y  J  Savage.  Vs  6d. 

IMOr.  R  APII  Y. 

Memoirs  of  U.  Cuiubcrland.  Written 
by  hiiii>eif.  4lo  2l  5fs 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  George 
Morlaiid.  By  J,  llHSsel).  4to  ll  Is 

P'lhlic  Characters  for  ld06.  10' 6d 

Meiiiuirs  of  Lord  Nelson.  By  J. 

Cnaniuck,  Esq.  Rvo.  10s  6d 

EDUCATION. 

Geographical  DeiineHtions;  or,  a  Coin- 
priidiuiiv  View  of  the  Natural  and  Poli¬ 
tical  Slate  o|  all  Parts  of  the  Globe.  By 
J.Aiki  n,  M.D.  small  8vo.  IVs 


Tricot  Anglicised  ;  or,  the  Latin  Syn¬ 
tax,  as  used  in  the  late  University  <>f 
Paris.  Adapted  to  tho  Use  of  the  Eng.- 
lisli  Student.  By  G.  Reynolds,  is  6d 

Exercises  on  Elocution;  or,  ]*oems, 
select  and  original.  By  J.  V.  Buttuji. 
Ifnio  3s  6d 

CIICMISTRY. 

Cunvcrsalions  in  Chemistry.  $  vols 
IVmo  l4s 

A  Proposal  for  destroying  the  Fire  an»l 
Choak  Damps  of  Coal  Mines,  itc.  By  J. 
Trotter,  M.  1>.  is 

LAW. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Modern  Deter¬ 
minations  ill  the  Courts  of  Law  aud 
Equity.  S  vols  I4s 

A  rreatiseoii  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
By  W.  Kobe  I  Is.  12s 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

Outlines  ul  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
(ialvanism.  By  W.  Meade,  M.  D.  isod 

MILII  A  K  V  SClENf  c. 

A  Sketch  of  lur  Rise,  Progress,  in.d 

Tei.ai* 
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Trriniiiation  nf  the  Regular  Corps  formeti 
•iiH  cunimaitded  by  Kuroprnris  ill  the 
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